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News of the Week 


; sinking, off the Louisiana coast, of the rum-run- 





ing auxiliary schooner ‘I'm Alone,’ said to have 
been in Canadian ownership, by an American Coastguard 
cutter raises one of those serious questions which in the 
past have sect nations at loggerheads and have even caused 
war. It is impossible, however, to observe the character 
of the present dispute as to rights and wrongs without 
being aware of the vast change in temper which has been 
brought about by the growth of arbitration and all the 
machinery of conciliation, The * Trent’ affair during 
War, 


made arrests in a British ship on the high seas, was within 


the American Civil when the Federal authorities 


an ace of becoming a casus belli, and it is said that there 
would actually have been war had not Queen Victoria 


herself modified the intemperate despatch of Lord John 
Russell. We do not want another dispute so full of 
anxicty as that, and happily, for the reasons we hav 
given, there is no sign that we shall have it. Here is an 
obvious case for arbitration, and, if 3 sar the 
penalizing awards of arbitration. 

* * - % 

Rum-running is an odious business i though decent 
Englishmen have no arguments to offer in excuse for it 
(except the rather feeble one that America cannot expect 
other countries to help her to enfor i dj : 
international rights on the high iS are Ss red 
Surely the last people in the world whorm should 
expect to whittle down those rights are tl Americans. 
According to Captain Randell, the Mast: Pru 
Alone,’ he was fourteen or fifteen miles off the shore 
when he was approached by th (merical itter 
‘Walcott.’ The two captains co rsed nd iptaL 
Randell denied that the * Waleott’ had any right to 
interfere with him “ on the high seas. Phe * Waleott ’ 
after a time opened fire without apparently doing the 
rum-runner much, if any, arm. ‘ » day inter , 
March 22nd—another American cutter, the * Dexter,’ 
intercepted the ‘I'm Alone’ when she s about 215 
miles from the entrance to New Orleans ‘t * Dexter’ 
fired guns, and it scems also rifles, till the *i Alone’ 
sank. The crew of the ‘I’m Alone’ were probably 
clustered together in one part of the Sp vere not 
wounded. When their vessel sank t \ irown 
into the sea, which was rough, and ied ith 
difliculty, A neero was drowned 

x * * 4 

The Washington correspondent of t 7 ; 
that the validity of the old territo: i ) mil 
is recognized as fully by the United 5 ; as by t 
gritish Government. Coneress, of course, tricd to t 
up a twelve-mile limit for the better prevention of rum- 
running, though this proposed new limit never gained a 
Iegal status. In the Treaty of 1928 Great Britain and 
Canada pledged themselves to raise no objection to 
search and seizure of a suspected vessel which was not 
at a greater distance from the American coast than it 
could traverse in one hour. No doubt s iuplies 


force (if seizure be resisted), ‘hnically 
called “* hot pursuit,’ where there is no resistan: This 
and Treaty. 
offered 


act of sinking him far 


; 
but not what is 


appears to be against both law 
Randell explicitly states that h: 
and, if he has told the truth, the 
rather bad 


Captain 
no resistance, 
much 


out at sea in weathe 


justification to square it with humanity. The 


will require 
iMpassiv ity 
his cle ek 


stion of surrender, had an 


of Captain ftandell, who remained quietly on 


saying “no” to every sugg 


heroic quality which was worthy of a bette: LuUSe. 
% * “x 
The recent shower of by-elections has encouraged the 
Liberals and implanted some dismay in thoss 
Unionists who are too susceptible to suggestions of ulti- 


The Unionists have not lost an alarming 


i 
number of votes to either the Labour Party or the I 


mate defeat. 


aberals, 
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The tendency has been rather for Unionists to abstain from 
voting. Whether they did this because the General 
Election is so near that it seemed hardly worth while to 
elect new members, or out of mere lethargy, or because 
they wished to warn the Government that they were not 
altogether satisfied, cannot be known with certainty. 
The most striking of the elections were those at Holland- 
with-Boston, where the Liberals had a triumph over the 
Unionists, and at North Lanark, where the Unionists 
were beaten by the young Labour candidate, Miss Jenny 
Lee. After five years of office, however, the Unionist 
majority over all parties is 185 as compared with 215 at 
the opening of the Parliament. This is satisfactory for 
the Unionists, as there have been sixty-three by-elections 
since 1924. Every Government suffers from a certain 
attrition and loss of popularity, but the present Govern- 
ment has not come through badly and we are confident 
that if Mr. Baldwin issues a sound progressive programme, 
without delaying too long, and does not enter into an 
inverted Dutch auction with his rivals by out-bidding 
their bribes he will get a majority at the General Election, 
* * * * 

For surely it cannot be forgotten that Mr. Baldwin's 
great claim to the confidence of the nation when he became 
Prime Minister was that he substituted moderation of 
language and promise for the excesses of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The country had had more than enough of 
“rare and refreshing fruit,” of * 9d. for 4d,” of paying 
our bills out of the revenue from land taxes (which cost 
much more than they brought in), of * searching Ger- 
many’s pockets,” and of building * homes fit for heroes.” 
Yet when Mr. Lloyd George, learning nothing and for- 
getting nothing, continues in his old style, we are told by 
some people that there is nothing for it but for Mr. Baldwin 
to go one better. We cannot believe that the public will 
really fall victims to the pledge that the borrowing of 
nearly £150,000,00 shall not cost the country a penny 
and that unemployment shall be reduced to the normal 
in one year. 

* * * * 

Of the two promises the second, though perhaps less 
startling, is the more wildly impossible of fulfilment. 
Evidently many Liberals are not happy about it. Mr. 
Runciman has spoken frostily about the proposed 
borrowing and Mr. Vivian Phillipps, the ex-Liberal Whip, 
has said that “ as sure as night follows day so will a lowered 
national credit follow borrowing on the scale suggested.” 
The Daily Telegraph usefully reminds us that in 1921 the 
Labour Mayor of Hackney presented Mr. Lloyd George 
with almost exactly the same programme as now stands 
in the Liberal name. The State was to be responsible for 
the scheme and find the money. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
answer was, “‘It is no use to come to the State only, 
Countries which look to the State generally find them- 
selves let down in the end because there is a feeling that 
you need not worry—the State will do it for you. The 
State cannot. It did not do it during the War except 
with the co-operation of all interests.” 

* * * * 

Although it is plain to the Labour Party now that 
unemployment can be ended, it was by no means plain to 
their Government when it was in office. Mr. Snowden, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, said--we quote 
from the Daily Telegraph:—‘* You are never going 
to mitigate unemployment to any extent by making 
work. Take, for example, the scheme for the acceleration 
of work. Though we realize the need for doing this as 
a temporary alleviation, I hope that we are not under the 
illusion that we are doing something to solye unemploy- 
ment. We are not. As a matter of fact in a sense we are 
ageravating unemployment for the future.” In the 


— 


same speech, by the way, Mr. Snowden declared that the 
burden of local rates was “* heavier than that of national 
taxation.” When Mr. Baldwin lifts three-quarters of 
that burden from the back of productive industry Mr, 
Snowden pours ridicule on the whole idea. “ Rates as 
such,” he said not long ago, “ are no burden on industry 
at all.” Mr. Tom Shaw, another member of the Labour 
Government, said in 1924 that the real remedy for un« 
employment was “ to become efficient.’ For our part we 
do believe in development schemes at a time when 
labour is standing idle. Then is the opportunity for 
putting our house in order in preparation for better times, 
But if the mere encouragement of industrial efficiency is 
the point—as it was with Mr. Tom Shaw in 192!— 
Mr. Baldwin can fairly say that his Government, by 
means of derating, have given industry a better chance 


+ 


of revival than has been given by any modern Government, 
* * * * 

It is said that Mr. Baldwin will produce the Unionist 
programme when he speaks at Bristol on April 25th. We 
wish that an carlier date had been chosen, but perhaps a 
large part of the programme will be embedded in the 
Budget which will be introduced about April 16th. It 
is certain that a policy of slum clearance will have a 
leading place in the programme. Another important 
matter—enormously important in our opinion—will | 
an extension of the present partial schemes of develop- 
ment and settlement in the Empire. It is not disputed 
that the figures of unemployment have beem greatly 
swelled by the decline from the former average of emigra- 
tion—regrettably and imexplicably low though that 
average used to be. No Government could possibly have 


iT 


a more inspiring theme than to popularize the Empire, 
to present it as a vast single family, and to substitute tor 
the present stupid talk about exile the idea that anywi 
in the Empire there is a new home and a great opportu: 
for every young man of spirit. 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday the debate on 
unemployment was remarkable for the unexpected 
absence of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. D. R. Grenfell and 
Mr. J. Baker stated what Labour could do in terms as 
valiant as those of Mr. Lloyd George. They said that 
unemployment had been created by Reparations and 
deflation. Sir Oswald Mosley declared that the State 
should itself buy from the Dominions and thus give then 
the secure markets they required. Sir Arthur Stec!- 
Maitland, the Minister of Labour, who spoke with unusual 
fire, pulled many of the proposed remedies for unemploy- 
ment to pieces bit by bit. The electrical industry was 
working full time already and could not move any faster. 
What would be the use of introducing unskilled labour ? 
Vast expenditure on roads and bridges would be * hope- 
lessly uneconomic ” and the men would be thrown back 
into unemployment when the task was finished. Labour 
had pledged itself to reforms that would cost £290,000,000, 
to which the Labour surtax would contribute about 
£40,000,000. “That is what they call increasing thie 
purchasing power of the people ! ~ 

ok * * * 

The Government, Sir Arthur Steecl-Maitland went on to 
say, were as much concerned as cither the Liberals or 
Labour about electrical development, slum clearan: 
housing, afforestation, drainage and roads, and were 
pressing on as rapidly as conditions allowed. Moreover, 
the Conservatives were the only Party who had done 
anything for training and transfer. Finally he an- 
nounced, in advance of the oflicial publication, that the 
week’s unemployment figures showed a drop of 86,000, 
There were now 36,000 fewer unemployed than when th 
Government took office and this was in spite of th: 
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fact that 550,000 more persons were now in the insured 
trades. 
+ » x * 

The mystery of Lord Rothermere’s relations with Mr. 
Lloyd George has been solved by the new policy of the 
Daily Mail which is a Coalition * to defeat Socialism ” 
under Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George. We do not 
gather who is to be the leader. Perhaps that does not 
matter much for the present, as it is inconceivable that 
Mr. Baldwin, who was the instrument of bringing the old 
Coalition to a welcome end, would consent to another 
Coalition under any less pressure than the necessity of 
carrying on the King’s Government. 

* * * 


On Tuesday Marshal Foch was buried in the Invalides 


beside Napoleon. The Prince of Wales was present. 
The service in Notre Dame, the procession through 


three miles of streets, and the funeral oration by M. 


Poincaré were in their different measures all grand 
and moving. M. Poincaré’s oration had a note that 


is rarely heard at the obsequies of distinguished French- 
men, but it was compelled by the facts of Marshal Foch’s 
life. We mean the 
He looked very humbly upon the highest of his aecom- 


reference to Foch’s simple piety. 


plishments as borrowed from God. 

* * * 
something peculiarly 
Elections 


Mussolini's 


find 
General 


Englishmen, naturally, 
Gilbertian in the Italian held last 
The structure of ** totali- 
tarian’’ State is not like any form of representative 
government that has ever been known. As in Russia, 
the electorate is practically confined to 
organizations forming part of the State 
Thus, first of all the National Confederations, comprising 
duly authorized syndicates of employers and employees, 
hundred names, to 


Sunday. Signor 


members of 
machinery, 


were called submit eight 
which were added two hundred from organizations outside 


From 


upon to 
the scope of “ producers” in the narrow sense. 
this list of a thousand (to be increased at the discretion of 
the Government) the Council made a 
choice of four hundred for the 
new Chamber, and, as was expected, the latter, according 
to the semi-oflicial Stefani agency, have been “ elected ” 
by something like 99 per cent. of the electorate. 

* * * * 


Grand 


Fascist 


* Deputies Designate ’ 


Plebiscite would be a more appropriate term than 
election for these proceedings, and indeed everything 
was done to make the ballot—which required simply 
the answer “ yes” or “no’’—a testimony of national 
acclamation. The points to note are that the Fascists’ 
success extended to all parts of the country, including 
Sicily and South Tyrol, where the population is commonly 
supposed to be lukewarm in its allegiance ; that Fascist 
although obviously there 


propaganda surpassed _ itself 
and that Catholics polled 


was no opposition to conquer 
in full force, the Cardinals themselves voting, so as to 
ensure ratification of the Lateran Agreement. 
* * *« * 
The news from Spain is better. General Primo de 
Rivera after several lapses from grace which were dis- 
appointing to his friends here is now at pains to restore 
his good name as the most human and moderate of 
dictators. On Friday, March 22, no attempt was made 
to suppress a motion in the National Consultative 
Assembly standing in the name of seven professors of 
the University of Madrid. In highly judicious terms 
these “intellectuals * appealed for prompt action and 
a reconsideration of the Government’s drastic measures. 
The sequel to the Minister of hint of a 
* solution of concord and compromise ” is the apnoint- 


Education’s 


ment of a Royal Commission, bearing no resemblance 

to a court-martial and, in fact, including those same 

professors who had appealed, one of whom is a Socialist. 
¥ - + * 

The relations of Great Britain and Egypt are probably 
as satisfactory as they have been since the War. It was 
House of 
March 22nd, that the Egyptian Government had ratified 


announced in the Commons on Thursday, 
the Financial Agreement which was concluded last month, 
thus settling all ’ claims. Of 
particular interest is Egypt's undertaking to pay the 
Ottoman Gu: 


and an 


outstanding monetary 


arrears of her liability for the ranteed 
withheld 1924 
future services and sinking fund on the lo 


since amount to cover 


Loan 
in in return for 


a final discharge from actual claims. Our Government 
has also consented to grant Egypt a share in Britisl 
Empire Reparation receipts. In another connexion 
we have rarely heard a better interpretation of British 
educational ideals than that of Mohamed Pasha Mahmud 
at Victoria College, Alexandria. on March 1st! T still 
feel as a Balliol man,” he said, ** as one who has been 
granted the freedom of a corporation . . . a freedom im- 
plying a willing submission to certain standards of cor 
duct, to certain ties founded on... those human 
youthful sympathies which transcend professional, poli 
tical, and racial differences.” 
+ * a * 
The loss of the great German passenger vessc! 


‘Europa, which was designed to win the supremacy 
in trans-Atlantic speed, is a very heavy blow to German 
shipping, and commands our sympathy. The ship was 
She was gutted and 


There is no parallel to sueh an 


not finished when she caught fire. 
sank at 
accident in the history of the mammoth liners. 


her moorings. 


* * * 


The present methods of the disposal of refuse by our 


municipal dustearts are strongly censured in the Report 
on Public Cleansing in London, issued by the Ministry of 
Health on Saturday, March 16th. We shall return to 
this subject, but there can be no doubt from the results 


of the investigation—and we all have also the evidence 
that the present conditions are most 
dust and debris is at 
once insanitary and uneconomical. We ought to feel 


ashamed that this is the first comprehensive Report that 


of our eves and noses 


disereditable. The scattering of 


has been published on the subject. 
* x * # 

Last Saturday Cambridge had a good day when they 
won both the Boat Rac The Boat 
Race was a runaway affair. The Cambridge crew were 
individually so good that they had been expected to 


and the Sports. 


develop into an exceptional combination, and as they did 
not they were considerably under-rated by the critics. 
They must always have been faster than they were said 
tobe. The conditions of wind and water were not favour- 
able for a fast time last Saturday, and in the circumstances 
the time of 19 minutes 24 seconds, for a crew who were 
Oxtord 


In University rowing good crews 


never pressed, was remarkably good, made a 
most gallant struggle. 


leave behind them the nucleus of a good erew for the next 


year. This explains long successions of \ ictories on each 
side. Oxford will undoubtedly have their day again. 
* * * * 
Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed frem 43 per cent., o1 


War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Tuesday 
102}. 
on Tuesday 


February 7th, 1929. 
1014; on Tuesday week 102}; 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 86 ; 
88! ; 


on Tuesday 753 ; 


a year ago, Funding 


week 
a year ago 90!. Conversion Loan (35 per cent.) was 


on Tuesday week 76; ; a year ago 763, 
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The Police Report 


;- Report of the Royal Commission on Police 
Powers and Procedure is satisfactory for two 
reasons: first, because it is unanimous, and secondly, 
because it contains a number of recommendations which 
arise appropriately out of the evidence, are full of common 
sense, and ought, if acted upon, to remove the old causes 
of suspicion. Lord Lee of Fareham is to be congratulated 
on having produced his Report in a little more than six 
months, and in having prevented the members of the 
Commission—he did the same thing in the Royal Com- 
missions on the Indian Public Services and on the 
Thames. Bridges—from falling asunder so that there 
would be two Reports which would weaken cach other. 

Many persons who were by no means unfriendly to 
the police were inclined to think that the police had 
been accumulating unwonted powers, and had _ been 
acting with an arrogance unknown before the War. 
There were reasons for this. During the War the Defence 
of the Realm Act gave the police powers of intervention 
to which they were hitherto unaccustomed. The enor- 
mous development of motoring possibly made it necessary 
for the police to act more arbitrarily than they had 
done before in picking out offenders. And the Criminal 
Investigation Department, whose functions assumed 
unusual importance during the War, became more 
than ever a “ feature” of the popular Press, and were 
not unnaturally supposed to have joined in the game of 
magnifying their own importance. In the face of such 
suspicions it is reassuring to be told by Lord Lee’s Com- 
mission that the police—it must be remembered that 
the Report covers all England and Wales, besides London 
—have never, as a body, pressed cases unfairly against 
suspected persons; that they have never resorted to 
that kind of exhausting, or even torturing, examination 
known as the Third Degree; and that they have not 
interfered over-zealously with the rights of the public. 
The Commissioners say that they have formed “a very 
favourable opinion of the conduct, tone and efficiency 
of the police service as a whole.” There are exceptions, 
but we shall come to these presently. 

Has there not been corruption? it may be asked. 
The Commissioners admit that corruption is not un- 
known, but they say that it has been “ greatly exag- 
gerated”” and that it is mainly associated with the 
enforcement of laws which are “ out of harmony with 
public opinion.” This is a most interesting remark which 
is worth pondering. It is not to be supposed that in 
a force numbering in all about 56,000 there are not men 
who have accepted bribes. The wonder is that in a 
force of which the members are necessarily not highly 
educated, and in which a code has to be implanted from 
above, there should be so high a standard of conscien- 
tiousness and duty that the force has become famous 
and esteemed all over the world. Generally it happens 
that when a constable is bribed he has been tempted 
by somebody. He does not ask to be bribed. There 
must be a great many border-line cases, in which respect- 
able citizens who would not think of corrupting the 
police feel that they would be shabby if they did not offer 
a present for services rendered. In these cases the ser- 
vices may have nothing whatever to do with the police- 
man’s ordinary duties, or with the preservation or viola- 
tion of the law. On the other hand there are cases in 
which a “ tip ” would be likely to introduce a demoraliz- 
ing influence. We suspect that a donor who meant 
no particular harm has often set a young constable 
on the slippery slope. 


As regards the laws which are “ out of harmony with 
public opinion,” and yet have to be enforced, the Com- 
missioners of course had in mind the laws against street- 
betting and lotteries, and those regulations which are a 
small remnant of D.O.R.A. 
on gambling the man who is prosecuted for betting in 
the street feels that he is suffering under a kind of class 
legislation, for he knows perfectly well that a richer man 
can bet as much as he pleases, even away from race- 
courses, if he does so by means of a letter or a telegram 
or a telephonic message. The supreme example of a 
law that is out of harmony with a large part of public 
opinion is Prohibition in America. A minor example 
is the law in this country against driving motor cars 
at more than twenty miles an hour. People who deli- 
berately break such laws as these feel that they are 
doing no wrong, still less that they are committing a 
crime. The moral is that, where a high standard of 
public conduct depends upon the co-operation of all 
citizens with the police, laws should be abrogated or 
modified if they wantonly challenge the general concep- 
tion of what is fair. The street bettor would have no 
cause of complaint if he did not feel that there was 
discrimination, and that the discrimination was entirely 
against himself. 

The recommendations of the Commission on the subject 
of taking “statements” from suspected persons and 
potential witnesses are difficult to summarize. They 
could not have been made if the Commissioners had 
thought that all has been well with the methods of 
taking statcments, but it is evident that the Commis- 
sioners came to the conclusion that the fault was more 
with the varying methods in use than with the intentions 
of the police themselves. There have been considerable 
differences in the interpretation of the Judges’ Rules, 
which were circulated for the guidance of police officers. 
The principal suggestions by the Commission in regard 
to statements are the direct consequence of the Savidge 
case. The Commissioners disapprove of a “ time- 
limit,” in spite of the common assertion that suspect 
and potential witnesses often say what they did not 
mean to say because they are exhausted by a long 
examination. The Commissioners point out that if there 
was a time-limit there would be a tendeney on the part 
of the police to press the person examined unduly towards 
the end of the examination. They prefer that there 
should be sufficient intervals, and that whenever neccs- 
sary there should be a postponement of the examination 
to another day. It is also recommended that an examined 
person should be allowed to have the help of friends or 
a legal adviser. The “caution” which is invariably 
given to an examined person should be given, the Com- 
missioners say, at the beginning of the questioning, and 
not later when possibly the person has already committed 
himself. 

Next, the Commissioners are of opinion that a person 
actually in custody should not be questioned at all. “A 
question is an invitation to make an incriminating state- 
ment.” Questioning should be entirely reserved for 
the Courts. The Commissioners do not go so far, how- 
ever, as to prohibit voluntary statements. A prisoner 
may want to “unburden his soul,” and in that event 
he ought to be allowed to make any statement he desires. 
In consenting to strictly voluntary statements by 
prisoners the Commissioners point out that the evidence 
before them showed that many so-called voluntary state- 
ments were not really voluntary. They suspected that 
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by a constant repetition of the same question, or by the 
suggestion that the police “ knew the truth,” prisoners 
have sometimes been This mal- 
practice never approached anything so detestable as 
the Third Degree, but the considered 
that some of the evidence by the Criminal Investigation 
Department left “a somewhat disquieting impression.” 
They were afraid that the C.I.D. was in danger of regard- 
ing itself as “a thing above and apart, from which the 


induced to confess. 


Commissioners 


restraints upon the ordinary police do not or should not 
apply.” 

That is, we think, the the 
Report. It is more serious than the charge that there 
js an occasional tendency among the police to press 


most. serious charge in 


evidence in Court against a prisoner whom they genuinely 
believe to be guilty. How to prevent this is a very difficult 
problem. We have often pointed out that the ordinary 
evidence of a constable in a Police Court seems to follow 
It might be true in a few cases, but it could 
And yet it is unfair 


a formula. 
not conceivably be true in all. 
to condemn an uneducated man because he 
a corresponding 


cannot do 
justice to varying circumstances with 
variety of speech. 

We are glad to say that the 
disguise themselves as guests in order to pick up evidence 
at night clubs and such places iS roundly condemned. 


ruse of policemen who 


This expedient is dangerously like that of the agent 
provocateur. No doubt there which 
evidence could net be otherwise obtained, but then a 


are instances in 
specially signed permission from a very high quarter 
should be obtained. Another condemned 
by the Commission is that of employing plain-clothes 


expedient 


officers to make arrests in cases of indecency. 

All the recommendations are framed to support the 
principle that a person is presumed to be innocent till 
he is proved to be guilty. How intent the Commissioners 
were upon a prisoner’s rights is proved by their insistence 
that inquiries into the career of a prisoner awaiting his 
trial should be based exclusively on official information. 
Inquiries are obviously necessary, because if the prisoner 


be found guilty the severity of the sentence will 
depend upon previous convictions or the absence of 
them; but there is to be no raking up of information 
to the detriment of the prisoner from  unofticial 


sources, 
Ultimately 


community depends upon confidence 


the honouring of the law in a= civilized 
between the public 
and the police. There must be co-operation on the basis 
that the police are not public enemies but the guardians 


We value this Report 


sight of this indispensable 


of society. mainly because it 
does not on a single page, lose 


condition, 


The Problem of Chinese Unity 


, oe Nanking Government, so far as we can judge, 

is the ship which carries Cacsar and his fortunes. 
If the ship should be wrecked, and Caesar should be 
drowned, a long time would probably pass before a 
new Caesar could be found-—that is to sav, a new leader, 
or group of leaders, animated with the plain desire of 
the present Government to unify China and to be moderate 
in imposing its will upon others. 

There is no doubt that the principal enemies of Chiang 


Kai-shek, the head of the Nationalist Government at 
Nanking, are extremists who deplore the vanished touch 
of the Russian Soviet. Chiang confesses that he has 


had enough of the Bolshevists, and he recognizes that 
his true policy is to live on amicable terms with Europeans, 
Americans and Japanese. But will he be able to make 
the nominal unity of China a reality without fighting 
for it? That is the question of the moment, and it 
is a question which is causing much anxicty and needs 
a very careful answer from those foreign countries which 
arc vitally concerned in the future of China. Clearly 
the policy of the Powers should be to help the Nanking 
Government to live. For it is impossible to say what 
hazards would have to be faced if that Government were 


replaced by one of a different colour. A successor 
might be bitterly opposed to foreigners. It might 
abandon the very idea of unity. This alone would 


be an inealeulable inconvenience to other countries. It 
is true that China is not really united even now, but the 
representative for 


Nanking Government is sufficiently 


the Powers to assume that it speaks for all the Provinces. 


The principal challenge to Nanking comes from 
Wuhan the latest name for the fusion of cities at 
Hankow. If Wuhan succeeds in defving Nanking there 
cannot be even a pretence of unity. Not long ago the 
Nanking Government appointed a new head of the 
Hunan Provincial Council, but Wuhan refused to 


recognize him. Then, again, Hunan and Hupeh, with 
the support of Wuhan, have both failed to send their 
share of the Salt Tax to Nanking and have refused to 
abolish the taxes on foreign shipping which are strongly 


disapproved by Nanking. 


It might be thought that as Chiang Kai-shek has winked 
at the other 
refused to acknowledge the financial 
Nanking he might treat Wuhan with a like indulgence. 
The fact is, however, that Wuhan is guilty of such a 
catalogue of offences against Nanking that Chiang feels 
that the authority of his Government is definitely at 
stake, and that the issue must be settled once for all. 
No responsible person at Nanking wants war. The 
Government places the disbandment of the armies first 
But for the disbandment 
money is the first thing necessary. Otherwise the demo- 
hbilized troops will simply become brigands in the usual 


disobedience of Provinces which have 


supremacy of 


upon its political programme. 


Chinese fashion, preying upon the country for their 
support. Finance is, therefore, inextricably interlocked 
with peace. 
the money upon which peace depends if he does not make 
unity a reality. His ultimatum to Wuhan, which 
already been followed by fighting, is, therefore, highly 


Chiang apparently has no hope of collecting 


has 


intelligible, though regrettable. He is rather in the 
position of Abraham Lincoln, when he recognized 


that the American Union meant everything and that 
even the question of slavery, important though it was, 
was subordinate. 

An incidental cause of anxiety is the uncertain conduct 


of Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian general, who has 
indifferently denounced both Nanking and Wuhan, 


The Nanking correspondent of the Times says that the 
rumours of Feng’s movements of troops are propaganda 
circulated the Nanking Government. 
Much may depend upon which side Feng takes if there 
requires the taking of 


by enemies of 


should be a_ situation which 
sides by the various 
more personal force than any other general, and has 
created a kind of Ironside army which is said to be under 
his spell. If it is true that he has denounced Nanking 
for trying to quell Wuhan it would be very interesting 
to know what his alternative scheme is for producing 
unity. Possibly he thinks that unity can be produced 
only by himself. But if that be so, this incidental cause 


of anxiety appears to be a considerable one. 


generals. Feng seems to have 
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In Defence of the Faith 


The Miraculous Elements in the Gospels 


[The writer of this article, Dr. Gordon Selwyn, is well known 
in ceclesiastical circles as editor of ** Theology” and author 
of several important critical essays.| 
Sapper aatagrg realizes that a great change has taken 

place in men’s attitude to miracle during the 
last generation. Partly this is due to the astonishing 
revolution now taking place in physical science, of which 
Professor Eddington’s recently published Gifford Lectures, 
entitled The Nature of the Physical World, are a significant 
symbol, and partly it is due to recent advances in psy- 
chology and psycho-therapy, reinforced by the facts of 
spiritual healing in the Church and among Christian 


Scientists, which have shown how spiritual factors such 


as motive, imagination, and mental condition bear 
directly upon physical symptoms. If the first of these 
makes the a priori denial of miracles more diflicult, the 
second makes the belief in them less strange. Even 
the distinction, on which doctors used to lay a good deal 
of emphasis in this respect, between “ functional” and 
“organic” disorders is apparently not now sustained 
by leading psycho-analysts such as Baudouin and 
Bjerre. If miracle be defined as an abnormal event in 
the physical order, apprehensible by the senses, to which 
religious significance attaches, difficulty about it to-day 
arises, not because the occurrence of abnormal events is 
not admitted, but because their religious significance is 
not obvious. 

A thing has significance for religion when it is ascribed 
to a cause with which religion has to do—e.g., God, or 
supernatural agency generally—or teaches a religious 
lesson. Among the ancients, who were firmly seized 
of the idea that life was surrounded by a multiplicity 
of supernatural agencies, both good and evil, miracles 
were naturally common. Thus, in primitive ages, 
sneezing, epilepsy, and cramp, being the work of evil 
spirits, and visions and eestasies which proceeded from 
good spirits, were alike miracles. Suetonius speaks of 
a cure wrought by the Emperor Vespasian as miraculous, 
using the term not merely because the cure was extra- 
ordinary, but also beeause the Emperor was _ himself 
divine. And the same view is found in the Bible. The 
place of visions and cestasies is well cnough known 
from the times of Jacob and Manoah to those of St. Peter 
at Joppa. Disease is definitely attributed to diabolic 
agency. Our Lord asks about the woman who had a 
spirit of infirmity: “ Ought not this woman, being a 
daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, 
these cightcen years, to have been loosed from this bond 
on the day of the Sabbath?” It is true that the 
Synoptists and our Lord use the word “ miracle ” mainly 
of saving acts, such as healing or exorcism; though 
we must be careful to remember that such acts are not 
confined to our Lord. When the disciples came and 
told him of a man at Capernaum whom they had seen 
casting out devils in His name, He accepted the fact 
without demur, and told them that they were to leave 
Him alone. But even Jesus Himself did not confine 
miracle to what is beneficent; for He says that in the 
last times “ there shall arise false Christs and false prophets 
and shall show signs and wonders, to seduce, if it were 
possible, even the clect ’ (Mark xiii, 22); and similar 
miraculous powers are ascribed to Antichrist in 2 Thessa- 
lonians (ii, 9). The sphere of miracle, that is to say, 
in antiquity, is a very large one, embracing any abnormal 
event in which supernatural agency is believed to be 
at work, 


At the same time, in this as in all other spheres of 
religious belief, we find the ideas of the Bible, whether 
Jewish or Christian, at once more reverent and more 
reasonable than those of the surrounding paganism; 
and nowhere is this difference of atmosphere more strongly 
felt than in the Gospels. On the one hand the idea of 
miracle is profoundly affected by Jewish monotheism, 
In addition to the word teras, wonder or portent, which 
suggests the full abnormality, or incongruity of the 
miraculous event, and the word semeion, sign (the favourite 
term of the Fourth Evangelist), which connotes the super- 
natural agency behind it, the writers of Scripture use also 
the word dunamis, or work of power. The word is 
important ; for it enables us to understand how for them 
even the normal phenomena of Nature, if they are sufli- 
ciently impressive, may be regarded as miracles. ‘Thus, 
in the Book of Job, rain, the sunrise, earthquake, calm 
after storm at sea, the constellations are all considered 
miracles; for all are wonderful and come from God’s 
hand. So, too, He sends the wind and the snow, the 
grotesque unicorn, the war-horse that “ paweth in the 
valley,” the crocodile and the hippopotamus. The 
Psalms are equally steeped in this belief; witness the 
68th or 104th or 147th. God is the agent in, and the 
sustainer of, all Nature and all life, in their familiar no 
less than their unfamiliar manifestations ; and there is 
thus brought into the conception of miracle a unifying 
principle which is absent from non-biblical thought. 

This influence of monotheism on belief in miracle 
inevitably reaches its climax in the Gospels; for their 
central Figure stands in unique relationship to the 
Creator and Father of all. It has often been pointed out, 
by none more clearly than by Harnack, that the attempt 
to disentangle the records of our Lord’s teaching from 
those of His miracles, and to regard the former as history 
and the latter as legend, breaks down; the two are too 
closely intertwined. As Dr. Cairns says in his striking 
work, The Faith that Rebels, they are “ integral parts 
of the revelation.” There is nothing surprising in this, 
if the Incarnation be true. For the Incarnation means that, 
while through F¥s human organism Christ is organically 
related to the rest of the physical universe, He is in His 
Person one with the Spirit who creates, sustains, and 
redeems that world. If ever, then, the interaction of the 
divine Spirit with the human spirit overflows into the 
physical order and affects physical processes--as_ the 
evidence of spiritual healing, both in the Church and 
among Christian Scientists, seems conclusively to aflirm 
then we should expect such occurrences most of all 
when the perfect Mediator between God and man walked 
this carth. In such a case, moreover, not only should 
any powers which the human spirit may possess of 
healing the body be infinitely quickened ; but it would 
be wholly congruous that their range also should be 
extended beyond the immediate environment represented 
by the human organism. Our Lord’s ** nature-miracles,’ 
that is to say, such as the Walking on the Water, or the 
Stilling of the Storm, or the miracle in Cana of Galilee, 
fall into place. Even the sentence of death itself may be 
annulled; and the Resurrection and Ascension mark 
the final transformation of * body ~ to be the perfect and 
unfettered instrument of spirit. 

One further aspect of our Lord's miracles may be 
noted here. We are told that at Nazareth Jesus Himsel! 
could do no mighty work “ because of their unbelief” ; 
and in the New Testament generally the exercise of 
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miraculous powers is commonly conditioned by the faith 
The 
not exclusive ; but our Lord’s insistence upon it in His 
teaching is such as to warrant an 
This is that the co-operation of man’s faith is normally 


of those who are to be benefited by them. rule is 


important inference. 


necessary to the exercise of that divine activity which 
Taken in 
conjunction with monotheism, this requirement of human 
faith enables Christian theology to set limits to credulity, 


manifests itself in abnormal works of power. 


and imparts a rational and moral criticism into the 
conception of the miraculous. 

To sum up, then. The mechanistic theory of the 
universe, which involved the belief that miracles cannot 
happen, has not now the vogue which once it had; while 
medical science is prepared to admit cases of psycho- 
therapy to an extent which takes the sting out of Matthew 
Arnold’s dictum that When 
these cases occur in close connexion with religious faith or 


‘miracles do not happen.” 


practice, they present close affinities with cures recorded 


in the Gospels. Many would limit the credible miracles 


would seem to be the 
position of Mr. FE. R. Micklem in his interesting study, 
Miracles and the New Psychology. To those, however, 
who believe that our Lord was indeed very God incarnate, 
We do not know 
the laws which governed the Incarnate 
Suffice it that the mighty works 


to those cases; such, for instance, 


such a limitation appears arbitrary. 
relation of the 
to the physical universe. 
recorded of Him cannot be sifted out of the Gospels by 
that they are wholly of a piece with 
His life and teaching; and that the but 
regard them as among the authentic foot-prints of the 
Son of Man. EK. G. SELWYN. 

[Neat week Dr. F. R. Barry will write on “ The Ethic of 
Christianity.’ Previous articles in this series have been: 
* Philosophy and Religion,” by the Archbishop of York, ** The 
Elements of Religion,” by Profeysor Albert A. Cock, of University 
College, Southampton, ** evolution and Revealed Religion,’ by 
Dr. Charles E. Raven, ~ The Nature of Christ,” by Dr. Alfred 
Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, and Hackney 
College, and ~The Gospels as Historical Documents,” by 
Professor C. H. Turner.| 


historical criticisni ; 
Church cannot 


Minorities 


[On Thursday, March 21st, and Friday, March 22nd, the British 
Section of the Women’s International League held a Conference 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on the Minorities. 
letermined effort is being made to co-ordinate all sections of public 
ypinior on this fundamental question, on which the issue of peace or 
war may well depend. We publish this article as an apt illustration 
of the diffix ulty of the problem. Ep Spee 


We. were proceeding on our unhurried way along 
the Danube; the time was what is accurately 


leisurely 


subject of 


tator. 


known as Central European, for it is vague, 
And we 


all on out 


and unpunetual, were of all nations, a mixed 
to discuss the plight of 
Kurope. Twelve (Central 
European) hours in such would find the weak 
spot in the hard-bitten diplomat. I, 


new to the job, or almost so, and that fact, I suppose, 


bag indeed, Way 


Minorities in South-Eastern 


‘omipans 


most alas! was 


had not escaped bis eagvk eve, 


He, it should be explained, was the representative 


of a Government that would receive a very high mark 
in any competition to select the worst. Perhaps his 
conscience in the matter was none too clear, for by 


education at any rate he belonged to the world of free 
institutions and felt ideals. He had 
himself at Cambridge and some of his contributions to 


distinguished 


learning stand unsurpassed in their special sphere. He 
opened with a grievance, namely, that he had been 
our Committec, 

Did we doubt his impartiality ? 
faith? The 
assured me, were a quite undistinguished crowd ; nobody 
I did 


been 


from and he badgered me 


Did 


members, he 


excluded 
for the reasons. 
we suspect his good other 
out of England had ever heard of any of them. 
my best, I tried him. He had 
Nobody had passed any opinion on the subject 


to disabuse not 
excluded, 
at all. It was simply the policy of the executive to choose 
their members entirely from countries which had no 
minority problems, the intention being to avert all 
suspicion of bias or prejudice. But whether this policy 
deserved approval or not, there was at least nothing 
personal about it. He was far from soothed, but we 
proceeded to thresh out the more urgent questions of 
the moment. This was none of my seeking, for the 
topics were too delicate to be safely handled in_ that 
atmosphere, but tact with his 
wish. It was the kind of game where the tiger, not the 
rabbit, gets strokes. At last it all out. For 


argument’s sake I chose to champion a poor mountain 


prompted compliance 


came 


community in his own country—an example void of 
all possible offence—and mildly but firmly claimed they 


were entitled to the elementary rights of citizenship and 


just as much, for that matter, the dominant race 
itself. He was genuinely amazed. What, those people ! 
Why, they are so wretched that their daughters go as 
servants to the Jews! So that was it. Now we knew. 
Further argument seemed futile. It was on the tip of 


London all 


the same 


my tongue to make the rejoinder that in 


the milk-men were Welsh and one never 


Saw 
he had been sacked in the meantime 
for getting the kitchen-maid trouble. But he 
could hardly be expected to see the joke, crude though 
It was, though he had taken a degree at ( j 
a Welshman ruled the Cabinet. 
He left me for but | 
feeling of the utter hope lessness of the 
Here 


his country, 


man twice because 


into 
! 
al rida when 


- off the 


minorities’ p sition, 


a while, vuld not shiake 
most enlightened in 


State of no 


was aman far and away the 


occupying a position in the 


mean responsibility, looked up to by the young and 
sought after by all, and moreover of 


a scholar, vet his attitude to the most vital problem of 


no small renown as 


the dav was governed by something very like suburban 


prejudice. Ridiculous, if it were not so sad. 

That is the tragedy of it. 
out after the War whole populations were made over 
It was nobody's fault. Self-deter- 
of the 


other principles of the peace, but in some cases economic 


When Europe was parcelled 


to alien governors. 


mination was more closely followed than some 


and in others strategic considerations rendered necessary 


a frontier line devoid of all ethnic 
doubt most, if not all, of the minorities were subject 
peoples before the War, but they took their government 


the poor, they thought, 


complexion. No 


much as a matter of course ; 
are born to oppression everywhere, and, after all, no 
one, not even the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
most advanced country, pays taxes for pleasure. But 
since the War all that Ruritanians 
have been given self-government not because they stand 


has been altered. 
for any principle, or embody any of those ideas on which 
Mazzini was so fond of dwelling, but simply and solely 
Naturally their 
neighbours are all the more incensed because, equally 
entitled to the distinction of some Slav diminutive, they 
not alone have no self-government but are ruled by the 


because they have Ruritanian skins. 


Ruritanians whose policy seems to be none other than 
resentment at the absence of the Ruritanian skin. 
Perhaps the reader will think the picture a trifle over- 
drawn or the language a shade too cynically picturesque. 
Ket him be good enough to turn to the official documents 








an oath, 


annals t 
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published by the League and he will find the self-same 
thing, without even an “i” or a “t” diplomatically 
dotted or crossed. As chance would have it, some 
two years after the conversations on the Danube to which 
I have referred, I was passing through the very corner 
of my antagonist’s Ruritania that we had been discussing. 
As we came to a village inhabited by the minority folk 
in question a funeral procession held up the motor coach 
in which we were travelling. Apart from us three English- 
men, nine out of ten passengers must have been Ruri- 
tanians of the wealthier sort. There they sat fretting and 
fuming, calling upon,the driver to “ honk”’- the procession 
out of the way. As we came up with the cortége we 
three, to the surprise of everyone, doffed our caps and then 
only, and a little shamefacedly the others did so as well. 
The elementary decencies of life cannot be inculcated 
by the League. Time and what time begets can alone 
bring about a change for the better. Education and 
travel, healthier forms of religion, new social ideals 
will ali help in healing the present open sores, but in the 
meantime something must be done to remedy concrete 
grievances as they arise. 

A firm hand making itself felt in Europe in a just 
cause would gain more prestige for the League than any 
amount of non-contentious business. Some of us think 
it a pity that membership of the Committee of Three 
was not made to depend on election by the Assembly. 
Questions in the Assembly would have brought very 
salutary influences to bear, and a vote of no confidence 
involving resignation would have done more than any- 
thing to make public opinion effective in a matter where 
only public opinion can make justice secure. If. G, 


Pastoral 

N Dublin awaking is a rude business. Sleep has 
come in spite of the motor-cars and the choric 
eats; but it will not last too long, for the seagulls open 
the day with raucous converse about the contents of 
the dustbins. After them come the men who empty 
the dustbins. It sounds as if they hurled the empty 
tins about the pavement and then knocked them to their 
proper doors. They are cheerful men too, and they 
sing and talk to show that day has begun. The milkman 
and the baker follow after, with sounds of industry, and 
the church bells ring to prove that it is a wakeful and 

Christian city. 

But here in the country it is only the robin who tells 
you very sweetly that it is a fine autumn morning, and 
that if you care to look through your window you will 
see sparkling dew on the grass and the haze of a fine day 
over the sea. 

If you listen to the silence attentively you find that it 
is composed of a harmony of gentle sounds. The wind 
is stirring the leaves, the sea is washing the shingle a 
mile away on the Wexford coast, a dog is barking some- 
where, but to a town dweller it seems an exquisite silence 
that lies with healing on the heart. 

Here no one seems in a hurry. Standing by the open 
window I can gaze at the cabbages, so green and silver 
in the dew, the asters and Michaelmas daisies, the 
canariensis on the wall, and I can watch a little olive and 
lemon bird that slips in and out among the tumbled French 
beans. Whether it is a chiff-chaff or a willow wren seems 
a matter of deep importance, because there is time to 
think about it. 

The Rectory dog patters under the window. He alone 
is ina hurry, for he suspects that the rats are on the move 
in a place he knows. He is connected with two distin- 
guished families, one in Holland and the other in 
Aberdeen. His pricked ears, abrupt stern, and rough, 


slightly-salted coat show signs of high ancestry in different 
lands. 

With slow step the Rector’s man, Lanigan, goes by, 
He must work the pump and clean the family boots and 
shoes, but it will be done in that pleasant, easy way of 
his, which, so he has implied, helped to win the Great 
War. 

There was a moment, recorded by Lanigan, when 
the Colonel said ** Whatever will I do at all now ?” and 
Private Lanigan came up and gave advice so sound that 
the war took a turn for the better. In spite of this Lanigan 
is content to dig and plant the Rectory garden. 

After breakfast a butcher drives up to the door. Ile 
seems to have just one small side of mutton. But his 
face is inspired, and it is hard to refuse a man of gentle 
poetical speech and dreamy eyes. “ Everyone takes 
something off me,” he says, displaying his small picce 
of butchery. “I go everywhere, Cahore, Ballycarnew, 
Courtown. The ladies always takes something, for they 
all knows me and has known me for years.” Somehow 
I think that man’s income is fresh sea air, the sunshine 
on the ragweed, and the cheerful trot of his jennet along 
the pleasant Wexford roads. 

One of the best known and beloved of Lrish pocts lives 
in a Wexford home and faithfully tends her garden. 
Whenever I hear her songs [ shall think of her among 
apple trees and Michaelmas daisies. She told me “ When 
I go to Dublin I only think how soon I can escape again, 
The noise and the smells frighten me. I say ‘ yes, yes’ 
to everything because 1 cannot clear my mind. I have to 
rush back to my garden.” 

Surely a pastoral poet in town would be a linnet in a 
“age. 

It is not in lonely places that people feel lonely, but in 
the busy, unmindful ways of town. An old Trish woman 
who lived a solitary life was pitied by her parish priest. 
But she said to him: “ Father, why would I be lonely, 
havn't I the hens and God ? ” W. M. Lerrs. 


George Darley 


| gpm omer of whom we wrote here recently, frequently 

referred in his correspondence to the work and 
person of George Darley, along with Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats, and the other great spirits of the age. He was not 
the only one who prophesied great things of this shy poe 
Monckton Milnes, that superb aristocrat of life and 
letters, maintained a humble correspondence with him : 
Coleridge picked up his poems again and again for sheer 
delight : Tennyson offered to pay the expenses of a new 
volume. But with all this promise, and, indeed, with all 
this achievement, Darley to-day is little more than « 
name, remembered for one or two lyrics in the anthologi« 

He was born in Dublin in 1795— the same vear as Keats 
—of middle-class folk of independent means. He was 
educated at Trinity College. At that time it was 
under the influence of Dr. Bartholomew Lloyd, a mathe- 
matician who gave the youth so good a grounding that 
later, when poetry was proving her customary indifference 
to the pantry, Beddoes was able to carn a living by writing 
a series of primers in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
astronomy. In 1821 he came to London, with life before 
him, a reputation to make, and an art to be mastered. 
It was the year that Keats died. I link the two names 
together because the comparison shows how gradual was 
his development. His first book, published in the 
following year, was a collection of youthful pieces called 
The Errors of Eestasy. Wt received small notice, except 
for a long and serious appreciation in the London Magazine 
two years later, by which time he had become a regular 
contributor to that paper. 
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This first essay was followed by his series of textbooks, 
and it was not until 1827 that a second volume of pocms, 
Sylvia, appeared. He said that it was 
gasping times of laborious 
Nevertheless, it was the book which Coleridge was to pick 


“ written in the 
scientific engagements.” 
up so frequently ; an honour that Darley cherished all his 
life amongst the few which came his way. 
book appeared during his lifetime ; it was the impetuous 
fantasy called Nepenthe, which he put out at his own 


Only one other 


expense eight years later. It was his last effort to achieve 
fame as a poet. Two half-hearted attempts at poetic 
drama followed this, but he 


embittered by this time for it to be said that he believed 


was too disillusioned and 


they would help his reputation. 

The remainder of his life was spent as a dramatic and 
art critic, principally on the Athenaeum, then owned and 
edited by Dilke. 


critic’s scholarship, and his spacious command of language. 


This work shows the wide range of the 


His was the only voice in the wilderness that lay between 
Hazlitt and Ruskin; and during this arid period it was 
he who first drew attention to the quality of the painters 
of the early Italian schools. This side of his genius can 
be examined with appreciation in the Life and Letters, a 
work for which we are grateful to Mr. C. C. Abbott. The 
book is a scholarly and critical study of solid merit. 


The neglect of Darley can only be explained as one of 
the perversities of the goddess Fame. One has but to 
study the small selection of poems edited by R. A. 
Streatfeild to see that here is an artist who has brought a 
new music into English verse, and :content in that musie a 
spirit most rare, most nervous, most wilful and varied. 
Darley was a pathetic figure. Learned, sensitive, and 
avaricious of intellectual companionship, he was doomed 
to a self-imposed solitude which he loathed and which 
For he was cursed with a 
that tied him up 


mortified the heart of his life. 
stutter, 
ludicrously, and scattered his dignity, his knowledge, and 


hopeless and incurable, 


his genius in the gutter. So he felt in his sensitive heart ; 
and he sat in his lodgings, biting his fingers and burying 
himself in his books, though he longed to be in his rightful 
His letters 
Sentiments such as 
this recur “My 
impediment is, Lown, a nightmare and a daymare I can 


place as a prince among the wits and pocts. 
are full of this undramatie tragedy. 
their eloquent 


throughout pages. 


never get rid of. Do not call this feeling a second edition 
of Byron’s folly—his defect was merely personal, mine 
gives a mental deformity which is not only humiliating to 
me and repulsive to others, but a positive bar to social 
enjoyment.” He grew more embittered as time passed, 
and he saw the merited recognition of his work denied 
him, while other men, such as Tennyson, borrowed his 
music and found fame. His days were poisoned, too, by 
persistent illness, some sort of rheumatoid complication 
that at times drove him nearly insane with headache. 
In 1846 his exhausted 
prematurely old; disappointed, but still with sweetness, 


nerves gave way, and he died 


enthusiasm, and the love of art and knowledge in his soul. 

That love was in his work also, giving it the quality of 
immortality. He left behind him.a number of unpublished 
poems, including a collection called The Sea Bride, which 
introduces his reader to an enchanted land, and a music 
never heard before, not even on those golden sands where 
Carew, Suckling, Lovelace, and Marvell sang, facing the 
Elizabethan sunset. He brings the bright Celtic fairies 
into his service; not those sophisticated sorrows of the 
Twilight School, but the spirits of the Irish folksongs ; 
the white trout, the glittering elves and willow-maidens, 
who disappear with shrill laughter : 


“When out of night Earth slopes her dewy sides,” 


as an old folk song puts it. 


Darley could ring the harebells, catch the music 
spraying from the waterfalls, pull the catkin ropes on a 
spring morning, and make glittering melodies on the 
musical glasses of the icicles hanging on December's 
In his own day he was thought to be a second 
This comparison cannot be taken far, however, 


girdle. 

Shelley. 
for the only likeness between these two poets is in the 
speed of their lyrical impulse. Shelley uses a_ vast, 
elastic vocabulary, shining and intervolving with the 
colours and iridescence of cloud and water. 

brittle ; vith 
neologisms ; moving not with the aerial magnificence of 


Darley’s is 
angular, crisp, and dazzling fantastic 
Shelley's, but with a rattling impetuosity as though he 
were expelling from his mouth a cascade of rubies and 
emeralds, in an effort to imitate the practice by which the 
orator Demosthenes overcame his impediment. At its 
weakest, Darley’s verse is tripped by the restriction which 
held his speech ; and the speed of his rhythms is not one 
of sureness, but only the nervous haste of a man who 
fears to fall. At other times he seems to recover from 
the dizziness of his own speed, to whip in his measures 
under his hand, guiding and turning them with complete 
We may use his own words of him : 


ss 


mastery. 
I know not, but the words seem 
At times as true and clear 

As to the eye the sunbeam, 

The thunder to the ear. 
Sometimes as faint and foundless, 
As perishing and vain, 

As senseless, though not soundless, 
As haunt the dreamer’s brain.”’ 


At those times, when his words are true and clear, he 
is able to experiment with metre and stanza form, and 
Listen, 
for instance, to this measure, with its staccato interrup- 


the results have been a source for many poets. 


tions of a long sweeping rhythm, and recall it in so much 
of Meredith’s verse : 
** But should a maid with the willow sit nigh me, 


And whisper a sad love-song once over my strings, 
So deeply, doubly mournful it becomes in passing by me 


' 


That she thinks, silly maid, ’tis her death-song she sings.” 


And now see the perfect symmetry of this stanza-form, 
like the heart-shaped globes of water that gather on the 
undersides of pedestal and basin, dropping monotonously 
and regularly while the fountain sprays and rushes above ; 
‘In his cozy bed 
Coffinless he slumbers, with the wild flood rolling ! 
Mermen are his ringers and his dirge is dread, 
Still for ever tolling ! 
Ever tolling ! 
Hearken to the knell ! 
Hear it through the booming of the loud-voiced billovrs ! 
Hear it how it dingles like a clear death-bell, 
Underneath the willows, 
*Neath the willows !”’ 
This dexterity was applied as well to the detail of his 
music, to the crystallization of image, giving it a brightness 
and hardness only equalled in the work of the 
Elizabethans, who had the advantage of a fresher language. 
Palgrave included in his Golden Treasury a poem which he 
believed to be by an anonymous poct of the Caroline 
It begins : 


“Tt is not Beauty I demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of-hair.” 


perk rd. 


Every one of its ten stanzas is famous, and many of its 
lines have become proverbial. It was written, however, 
by Darley, in the white-hot fervour of his imagination. 
We see the glow of his mind’s metal in that fire, and the 
disciplined strokes of the hammer of knowledge, by 
which he smithied the beautiful thing. He realized his 
power, and in his long poem, Nepenthe, he tried to make 
the world realize it. The poem is a wild allegory, half 
metaphysical, half fantastic, which no reader could ever 


suspect to be intended did not the poet warn him 
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beforehand. The hero is carried on a fairy journey 
through the world ; but it is a world whose geography is 
that of fable and classical legend : 


“the Mediterraneans three . . ¢ 

With the untravelled wastes that lic 

Of greenest ocean, Where the South 

Swills it with Demogorgan drouth, 

Disgorging amid foam and roar ‘ 

His salt draught back to every shore.” 
In the course of his travels, he tracks the Phoenix in the 
Arabian desert, sces her destruction by fire, and pours the 
distillate of her being upon the ashes of her body. This 
is his description of her reincarnation : 

“T sprinkled on the embers white 

Few drops ; they curdle—close—unite, 

Each with his orb of atomies, 

Till in firm corporation these 

Leaguing again by law occult, 

Shapening and shapening by degrees, 

velop fair the full result ; 

And like the sun in giant mould, 

Cast of unnumbered stars, behold 

The Pheenix with her crest of gold, 

Her silver wings, her starry eyes, 

The Phoenix from her ashes rise ! 

With such work as that Darley holds his own with any 

poet in the English Pantheon, master of a peculiar music 
which, by a noble discipline of will and labour, he created 
out of the nervous impediment that made his private life 
a purgatory. Ricwarp Cuurcn, 


” 


Narrow Shaves 


EATH, the destroyer of forms, often comes close, 

to remind us of the continuing reality behind the 

world of appearances, but he never takes us before the 

time appointed. Sometimes apparent miracles are accom- 

plished to keep us alive; then finally we succumb to 
some trifle like a fit of sneezing. 

Personally, I think the miracles are due only to our 
partial apprehension of reality, and that if we knew 
more we would know that nothing happens by chance, 
Occasionally, during the actual progress of some disaster, 
I have found that my mind has slipped backwards and 
forwards with delightful speed and precision, so that I 
could see links previously invisible in a chain of events 
extending on both sides of the Present. 

For instance, in the course of a polo match, I once fell 
under a pony which put one hoof on my spine and the 
other on my arm. In this situation, all the incidents— 
extending back for years—which led, even although 
apparently indirectly, to my balancing the greater part 
of a large animal between my right wrist and my one 
and only neck, passed in review before me. Not only 
that, but I was in no doubt at all which part of me 
would give way. I saw myself walking off the field 
with a broken arm and felt it being set. When the 
bone cracked, it seemed already ancient history although 
it could only have been a fifth of a second after the fall. 
My impression is that somewhere in space and time 
this little event had been shaping itself even before I 
went to India. 

The strangest, because the suddenest, time that the 
shadow of death has fallen across my path, was when I 
narrowly escaped being mangled, pressed, starched, 
glazed and converted into a dress shirt. This occurred 
at the Angora Palace Hotel. I was in my bedroom, with 
door locked so as not to be disturbed, writing an article 
for the Spectator. Outside the room there was a strip of 
pavement about two yards wide, with skylights to the 
hotel laundry two stories below. Access to this veranda 
(or whatever it can be called) can only be obtained by 
climbing out of the window, the sill of which is of the normal 
height—about up to a man’s waist. I rose and went to 
the window to look at the view. As I tapped out my 


cigarette-holder on the sill the end came off and rolled 
away along the veranda. [I vaulted out after it, 
recovered it, took one step back to the window, and as 
I did so I felt myself sinking and sinking as one does 
in a nightmare. 

I had stepped on a skylight, and it had broken. For 
an instant I had been falling towards the linen of the 
more elegant citizens of the Turkish capital. I grabbed 
the window-sill, of course, and pulled myself back with 
no bruise or scratch, except that the heel of my left 
shoe had been sliced eff, as if by a razor. Hardly had 
I grasped the fact that I might have been caught in 
those rollers and presses rumbling below me, when the 
housemaid began battering at my door, thinking I was 
committing suicide in some complicated and costly 
way. 

One more adventure I will give, out of many, because 
it also happened last year and may make others as careful 
as I now am on the road. It was a fine night in August 
and I was driving at thirty-two miles an hour along the 
Great West road. 

A motor-cyclist with pillion rider was coming fast 
towards me: I have a distinct impression that his face 
looked anxious and ashy grey and that I saw the girl's 
very white stockings and black pleated skirt, but in view 
of what happened next this may be a trick of memory. 

The road seemed clear, but a large limousine crept up 
behind, unseen by me. The motor bicycle flashed by 
like a streak, but no sooner had it passed than either 
one or both of its riders cried out in a terrible voice 
My foot was already on the brake when pieces of meta! 
came clanging across my front wheels. Then I hear 
the crashing of glass. For a moment I thought that 
in some strange way my own machine was falling to 
bits, but when I turned I saw a hideous thing : 

It lay on the road. Both it and the motor bicyek 
were twisted and torn beyond hope of assembly, having 
smashed and streaked themselves along the side of the 
oncoming car. The girl, fortunately, had been thrown 
clear, and lay moaning in a kind of dream, with both 
legs broken. 

There is more, obviously, in this picture than I care 
to paint. Only the necessary details have been given, 
to remind us all of how busily at work is the Principle 
of Change upon the summer roads of England. A 
dozen times a day some citizen is converted . . . 
I was merely passing when it happened.* 

IF. Yeats-Brown, 


Aeroplanes and African Fauna 


HAVE been asked to explain why, at a recent 

meeting of the Society for the Protection of the 
Fauna of the Empire, I proposed from the chair a motion 
deploring the use of aeroplanes in the pursuit of game. 
Some years ago I had the good fortune to be taken in an 
acroplane from Cairo to Tabora, in Tanganyika, where 
we crashed irretrievably. On account of engine trouble 
the journey stretched over 22 days, of which only 36 
hours were spent in the air. This was a misfortune for 
the immediate object of the trip, which was to fly as 
quickly as possible from Cairo to the Cape, but good 
fortune f:om the point of view of seeing Africa. We had 
seven landings on acrodromes which had been surveyed, 
and thirteen landings which were forced, and in most 
-ases on unprepared ground in wild country. While the 
pilots and mechanics were engaged in repairs, I had 
quite unexpected opportunity of wandering about on 





*The Editor offers a prize in a competition in connexion with 
“* Narrow Shaves.” Details will be found on p. 511.—Eb. Spectator, 
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Sudan and the Sudd, i 


foot in Upper Evy pt. in the 
Uvanda, Kenya, and Tanganvika. 
In the relatively lew 


Jions, elephant S, 


hours spent in the air T saw 
different kinds of 
ante lope, rhinoce ros, hippopotamus, ostriches and CrTOoco- 
I did not identify 


from the air were zebras, but probably this was because 


ola lle B Wer 


an 


tliles. The only large animals that 
their striped pattern disappears when scen from above 
at a distance. On the other hand, during the much 
Jarger number of hours T spent on the ground, wandering 
about alone on foot, because I had nothing else to do, I 
saw only one leopard, a herd of bushbuck, some hyraxes, 
and two small duikers, some baboons and cercopitheque 
monkeys. 

My objection to the use of aeroplanes in the pursuit of 


Even 


with aeroplanes in their present state of development, 


vame is founded on the experience [ have related. 
it would be a simple matter to quarter a large area. 
otherwise so inaccessible as to be almost a sanctuary, 
to spot and to kill from the 
In many cases, no doubt, the trophies would be 


air almost any kind of large 
inimal. 
lost, but it was a great surprise to me to find how fre- 
quently in the remotest wilds of Africa a skilful pilot 
could find places on which he could land and from which 


he could rise again. A wealthy poacher could get what he 


wished even inreserves and. having retrieved it, could with- 
out difficulty take it across customs barriers. A syndicate 
could make the poaching of a valuable commodity like 


ivory a paying concerLy Quite rtainly, moreover, 


there would be many cases where animals would merely 


would 


he wounded. and the excitement 6f the adventure 


tempt some “ sportsmen ~~ to wanton shooting. 


An aeroplane, working in concert with a party on thy 


eround and communicating with them by wireless, could 


Vi reak much destruction The Pern y ye could bye found. its 
known to those 


It is to be remembered that inevitable 


position mad below. or even driven 
towards the guns. 
agencies are destroving the wild fauna of Africa at an 
incredible rate. The continent is being traversed by 
railways and motor roads, and the lakes and rivers, wher- 
White 
settlements are inereasing and planters very naturally 
Under Euro 


in prosperity, and they 


ever navigable, have their steamers and launches, 


drive away the game trom their shambas. 
pean rule the natives mnecereasc 
too attack the game in a much more destructive fashion 
than that ef wandering primitive hunters with primitive 
weapons. It is now becoming easy and fashionable for 


wealthy and well-equipped) sporting parties to make 


shooting trips to Africa. If the aeroplane is to be added 
to the magazine rifle and the motor car, and the wild 
animals are to be pursued in the few remaining fastnesses 
left to them, I sce 
remnants of the most interesting fauna of the world. At 


present Game Wardens find it sufliciently difficult. to 


little hope of preserving even the 


cuard against poaching and to secure that the game 
revulations are kept with even tolerable strictness. If 
they have to contend against the range and mobility of 
] hope that 


to refuse shooting 


aeroplanes, their task will be impossible. 
the Government of Africa will agree 
permits to those who propose to employ acroplanes. | 
may add that T proposed the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, with the concurrence of the President. of 
the Society and other members of the Committee who 
ire in favour of “ legitimate sport,” as well as of thos: 
members who, like myself, no longer shoot and look 


forward to the time when the camera will wholly replac 


oy ’ 
the gun. P. CuaLMers Mrrcweny. 
Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses ure asked to 
notify the SPECTATOR Office BEFORE Mippay on MONDAY or Bacnu 
WEEK, The previouw: wldress to which the papa has heer ent and 
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The Theatre 


Tipincs Brovucur To Mary. By Path CLauprEn, 
Av tHe Arts Titarre Cries. 


Tin 


Ambassador ina 
So one 


Tur name and fame of the present Frencl 
Washington do not seem to have 
gathers from last week's fumbling or scornful criticisms of 


the Enelish ve rsion of L Annonce faite “u Marie. 


reached London. 


Yet Paul Claudel. who has managed to reconcile diplomacy 
with mysticism, in the manner of mediaeval churchmen, 
was hailed as a genius of the first order when this miracle 
play was produced in Paris. nearly twenty years ago. The 
French critics then declared that the obscurity belonging 
to his violent. Pindaric, or Aeschylean stvle utterly vanished 
in representation. Those few English critics who have 
condescended to give the Arts Theatre version a few lines 
of patronizing dismissal have asserted, on the contrary. that 
they were completely puzzled by it 


Are we to blame the translator 7 


I do not think so. She has done her best with an extra- 
ordinarily difficult task. But. certainly, obscurity has been 
imported or increased by a spare. toneless produc tion, which 
flattens the whole play against a uniformly celestial back- 
vround, “ telescopes.” separated scenes, and omits much of 
the original text. It is a pity. For many of us agree with 
the French that this poem in rhythmical prose is the finest 
thing of its kind done in France since Rimbaud (who has so 
much influenced Claudel). or. if vou like. since the earliest 
plays of Maeterlinck. 

Called in its first version Jeune Fille Violaine. it’ is. in 
essence. an illustration of the hard saving that he who loves 
his life must Jose it. It also displays the 
between the saintly and renunciatory nature (Violaine) and 
the earthly or acquisitive (Mara): between a love that must 
realize itself in sacrifice and a passion that must sacrifice 
others to itself. Meanwhile. behind the story of the two 
sisters. thus divided in conflict. lurk strange visions of the 
transference of joy from saint to sinner, and back. unwillingly, 
from the sinner to the = saint The leprosy that 
Violainge chosen ~~ ucce pt the 
stigmata. is a svimbol of that transference. At the beginning, 
Violaine is too happy.  Ilappiness prompts the kiss of charity, 
given to the leper. Charity brings ruin. and, through the 
ruin of the flesh. perfect understanding : while the scar of 
leprosy reve ils the fragilit, of au desire that de pe nds on mortal 
beauty. A passage in the life of the great Raymond Lully 
mays have viven M. Claudel his svinbol. To nic. I confess, 
there are few things more beautiful in French dramatic 
literature than the scene where Violaine makes herself once 


aged contrast 


“sweet 


accepts. as the jovfually 


more “fair” in the eves of her earth-bound lover, in 
order to renounce him. and to show him the fatal flaw which 
must make him turn from her in loathing Soeur 


But what is the use of going on? M. Claudels master- 
piece has undeniably * failed to impress.” . We must wait— 
perhaps another twenty vears for a rather more lucid 
adaptation, 

Richaryp JENNINGS, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer 
| Vo the Editor of the Seecravor 


PROM Lima. 


Sin. The regally-republican retinue of journalists and 
photographers and secretaries and agents 
who accompanied Mr. Hoover on his State visit to Lima 
last December saw a new city. American enough to suit 
any American tastes a city complete with broad avenues 
and conerete mansions and a “ Million-Dollar”’ Country 
Club. The outside. that is to say. of the cup and platter ! 
But of the true heart of Lima, the old colonial city which is 
gradually disappearing before the pickaxes of American 
construction companies. they saw but little. 

Yet it is this old Lima which tells more truly the tale of 
life in other parts of Peru. Peru bevond the limits of Lima, 
and even within the limits of Lima. has a long row to hoe in 
matters of soeial progress. The ten-vear reign of President 
Leguia has worked miracles. But it is bevond the range 
of human miracles to overtake in so brief a time the neglect 
and corruption of a century of republican independence. 


secret-service 


President Leguia aims at makine Lima the shop-window 
of Peru. to attract trade and capital and the tourist. In 
accordance with this policy he is converting the port of 
Callao from an open roadstead into a modern harbour wherein 
shipping can lic alongside the wharves and discharge passengers 
and cargo with economy of time and money. The contract 
has heen placed with an American firm and the work of building 
the two breakwaters is proceeding apace. It would be 
interesting, if the tale might be told, to reveal why an English 
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firm failed to obtain the contract. But the failure redounds 
to the credit of the English firm. 

But, if Leguia is spending much money on his capital, 
he is not neglecting the potential sources of the country’s 
wealth. The last two years have witnessed a considerable 
extension of the road systems, largely due to a strict application 
of the Ley de Conscripcion Vial, under the terms of which every 
citizen is nominally under the obligation to work for twelve 
days in the year on road construction, or pay the equivalent 
of his labour in cash. It is true that many of the roads 
which appear as such on road-maps are no more than Nature's 
roads over sand-swept pampas. For that reason they are 
only transitable by cars with a high clearance—a fact which, 
through the supineness of British manufacturers, has left a 
clear field for American light cars and trollies. In any case, 
whatever the defects of the majority of the existing roads, 
it is now possible to motor along the coast from TTumbes on 
the northern frontier to the borders of Chile and to almost 
any town of importance on the Pacific side of the Cordillera. 

Side by side with road development, commercial aviation 
has within the last six months made a successful début. 
Three lines are to-day operating with marked profit. One 
of these, under the management of the Peruvian Aviation 
Corps, links Lima with Iquitos on the Amazon, reducing < 
month’s travel by train and mule and canoe and launch 
under a grilling sun or torrential rains, to three days by train 
and hydroplane. <A national company has a weekly service 
to Arequipa in the south, and to Piura and the oilfields of 
Talara in the north ; while the Pan-American Airways carries 
passengers and mail from Lima to the Panama Canal and from 
thence to Washington and New York. Another American 
company has more contracts than it can handle for cotton- 
dusting. Yet another is carrying out extensive aerial surveys ; 
while, to complete the list, German enterprise has a concession 
to establish further air routes in the republic. British aviation 
is out of the picture. 

Roads and aviation are thus opening door after closed door 
and paving the way for the real future of Peru, which lies in 
agriculture and not in minerals. The President has started a 
strong * back to the land” movement; and the gospel of 
“ten acres and a cow” which Gladstone preached in the 
eighties, Leguia has adopted as his own. His slogan is, 
*“ Every Peruvian his own landowner,” and the means to the 
end is irrigation. 

Of the four or five million acres of cultivated land in Peru 
to-day, probably 80 per cent. are irrigated and_ possibly 
90 per cent. in the hands of a few hereditary landlords. The 
system of land tenure, therefore, remains almost in the same 
situation as it did in the days of the Spanish viceroyalty. 
There exist to this day estates whereon the old evil of 
““encomiendas y reparticiones ” still survives in fact if not 
in name. That is to say, the Indian goes with the land and 
is allowed to till a portion of it against a payment of 50 or 
60 per cent. of the crops grown and a percentage of the cattle 
pastured. In addition, he gives his service gratis to his over- 
lord, when required. On many sugar estates the peons are 
deliberately allowed to involve themselves deeply in debt to 
their masters, debt which their infinitesimal wage could never 
hope to redeem in the lifetime even of their sons. They are 
slaves. 

The only means of redeeming the agricultural population 
of Peru from misery and blank ignorance is by means of 
irrigation and colonization. Those who travel by sea along 
the west coast of South America see an apparently barren waste 
of land stretching from Tumbes to south of Antofagasta in 
Chile. This waste land contains some of the richest agricul- 
tural soil in the world, as has been proved by the fact that 
wherever irrigation is possible the desert literally blossoms 
like the rose. To increase the amount of land available for 
agriculture, the Government is carrying out extensive irrigation 
works in the north which will eventually bring under culti- 
vation some 400,000 acres of new land. 

On its picturesque side the scheme involves the diversion 
of the Huancabamba river from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
slope of the Andes, by means of a twenty-mile tunnel through 
the heart of the Cordillera. On its practical side the land thus 
made available will be sold in small lots ranging from ten to 
fifty acres at a nominal price, the payment for which will 
be spread over a period of twenty-five vears. Thus, within 
the next ten years, some thirty thousand families in Northern 
Peru will be cultivating their own holdings in conditions of 
complete independence and comparative affluence. 

Needless to say, the agrarian movement is intensely un- 
popular with the great landlords who see in education and 
roads and colonization the era of dearer and more independent 


labour. But Leguia will have his way—if life and funds 
permit. It is a big “If”; for the President is growing old 


and to carry out his ambitious programmes the resources of 
the country are pledged up to the hilt. Loan follows upon 
loan; and here a little goes to its predestined obiect, and 
there a little. The balance follows more devious ways. 
Loyalty to * Leguitismo ~ demands its price. 


Lima is now sweltering in the heat of midsummer. Despite 
the dogdays, football flourishes like a green bay tree and vies 
in favour with the bull-fighting season now in full swing in 
the old colonial ring of Acho across the Rimac. Your 
Peruvian is not a sportsman according to northern standards, 
but he is desperately addicted to the sport of looking on at 
games. Greyhound racing has added a new joy to the 
diversions of the Limenan and competes with the cabaret 
and the cinema and the roulette wheel in the night life of the 
city. On the other hand, music and art and the theatre 
have few * aficionados.”’-——I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN Lima, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe Specraror Marcu 281TH, 1829. 
A TALE or Misery. 

We have a tale of misery to tell which we are sure will awake 
universal commiseration from one end of the country to the ot! 
We have, only yesterday, penetrated the back lanes of Beth 
green, and have personally come into contact with thousands of 
starving families. We have seen di t-ess in the cotton district 
we have seen weavers in rags in Manchester and Glasgow—we have 
seen a noisy mob of men in a state of pauperism, exhibiting their 
emaciated bodies and their naked bones to the view of the publ 
but we solemnly declare before God we never saw one-tenth of 
the wretchedness which we saw yesterday in Spitalfields. Worn: 4 
Journal, Saturday. 

PRIZE-FIGHTING. 

One of these brutal exhibitions took place last week, near Fast 
Barnett, between two fellows named Doyle and Macginnis, for 
They fought twenty rounds, when the latter received a blew on the 
left ear, which terminated the battle at once, and his life in a few 
hours afterwards. A Coroner's Jury returned the verdict of ma 
slaughter against Doyle, and three other men who were the secon« 

Lay Docrors. 

The writer of Simplicity, we are pretty well convinced, is of t 
male gender, and his work bears evident marks of age. It is ve 
clear to be seen that the Old Gentleman is a most methodi 
person, regular, orderly, imperturbably exact; we would wager 
that he is a clerk in the Bank of England. We can see his whole di 
nay even his night. He sleeps with his window open; he ri 
early ; he never drinks tea for breakfast: the death of his 
could not divert him from the purpose to which he devotes the 
five minutes after the morning meal: he dresses only to the waist 
until he washes ; this he does in cold water; he then squirts 
eyes and his ears, shaves, puts on the remainder of his clothes, 
buckles his shoes, takes his hat and cane, and sets off from Islington 
to the Bank every morning of his life as the clock strikes nine. His 
motions have hitherto regulated all that line of road which pass 
St. Luke’s, traverses Finsbury Square. and terminates in Lothbu 
He eats dry bread at one; dines at five, abstemiously; plays a 
rubber at whist ; and goes to bed at eleven. He never wears flan: 
waistcoats: he never makes any alteration in his clothes, winter 
summer; he never takes cold: his head is clear, his step firm, and 
his constitution sound; he will be on the superannuated list of 
the Bank for the next fifty years, 


M“ 
fi 
rh 


Poetry 
The Empty Swing 


By clear of moon on winter nights 
The child-swing in the paddock green 
Beside the farm of lonely lights 
Moves idly, pushed by hands unseen— 
Up and down, to and fro— 
Or is it winds that shake it so ? 
The swing is listless, and the seat 
Without the girl the carters knew ; 
Somewhere her blossom-beauty flew ; 
At morning-shine or sunset-beat 
To and fro, up and down, 
No longer toss her locks of brown. 
Yes, but a fairy sits and swings 
Where once were child and fairy too ; 
Grave-eyed and staring at her shoe, 
Deserted all night long she sings 
To and fro, up and down, 
Wondering how the change has grown, 


For all is grown-up now and old: 
Like bent grey women ache the boughs ; 
The laughter dies from round the house ; 
She swings and stares in moonshine cold, 
Iligh and low, to and fro, 
Half aware what griefs we know. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON, 
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The League of 


Nations 


The Health Organization of the League 


content of cod-liver oil? Ilow are 
we to control anthrax in cattle? How far is an impure 
milk supply responsible for tuberculosis 7 Tlow much opium 
is really needed for medical consumption in the various 


Witar is the vitamine 


countries of the world? How much of the increased cancer 
mortality of civilization is real, and how much of it is due to 
better diagnosis ? Wow far can we co-ordinate and improve 
the measures taken in the East to prevent the spread of 
epidemic disease Here are half a dozen out of a hundred 
international questions affecting our iminediate comfort, 
Health Organization of 


which are being considered by the 

the League of Nations. 

A Very 
This department of the League 

Ludwik Its objects are to advise the 


PRACTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

is presided over by Dr. 
tajichmann, a Pole. 
League on all international problems of public health, to 
establish closer relations between the health services of various 
countries and to act as a clearing house and co-ordinating 
centre for everything that affects the physical well-being 
of the peoples of the earth. It is the most practical,” and 
the least political of the branches of the Geneva Secretariat. 
In the whole systematic attempt to reorganize international 
relations so that the knowledge gained by one shall be available 
to all, there are no activities so immediately and so obviously 
useful (and none more free from the rivalries of flags and 
frontiers) than those directed to achieving better health. 
Whatever obstacles of prejudice and feeble faith other depart- 
ments of the Secretariat may have encountered—disarmament, 
for instance, can only keep step with the diffident advance 
of public opinion—there has never been any objection, except 
lack of money, to the prevention and control of disease. 

Irs INCEPTION. 

It was, moreover, into the war-wracked, fever-stricken 
and famished world of 1920 that the League Council brought 
the Health Conference into being, sothat from its very inception 
that body bent its mind to purely objective problems. Eastern 
Lurope was menaced with typhus and epidemics of relapsing 
fever which had originated in Russia and spread to the 
marches of Eastern Poland, the need for remedial and preventa- 
tive measures .was clamant and imperative. Nor were they 
long delayed. In May of that year it was decided in Rome 
to appoint a temporary Epidemic Commission to work with 
the national health organizations in the countries affected. 
CONSTITUTION AND FINANCE, 

The subsequent steps by which the present organization 
It is sullicient to know 
that it now consists of an Advisory Council, a Health Com- 
mittee and the Health Section of the Secretariat which carries 
out the policy of the other two bodies. 
us £40,000 a year, but this sum is greatly increased by generous 
donations from the International Health Board of the Rocke- 
eller Foundation, which contributes £6,500 a vear towards 
statistical inquiries, £5,000 a year for the special epidemiolo- 
vival intelligence service maintained at Singapore, £4,000 for 
the formation of Group Conferences and the endowment of 
scholarships to study the incidence of epidemic diseases 
in situ, as well as further sums varying from £10,000 to 
£20,000 per annum for special purposes. With the help of 
these splendid subventions, amounting in all to upwards of 
¢25.000 a year, the Health Committee has been able to 


came into being need not detain us. 


The budget is shown 


organize a system of study tours in foreign countries which 
will not only benefit the administrations concerned by the 
technical knowledge gained by the visiting doctors, but will 
also help to build up an esprit de corps throughout the medical 
services of the world and induce habits of co-operation and 
mutual confidence which cannot but have an important 
hearing on peace. 
COLLECTIVE AND SPECIALIST INTERCHANGES. 

This world-wide system of medical interchange is roughly of 
two kinds :— 

(a) The Collective Interchange, where about twenty medical 
officers spend six wecks studying the health administration of 
one, or at mest two, forcign countries, 


(b) The 
subject visit a number of countries to see the way their 


Interchanges, where 


Specialist experts in some 


particular problem is dealt with in each. 
Practically all countries, including the United States, 
Russia and Turkey, take part in this pooling of medical 
problems and their co-operative solution. ‘T'wo or three of the 
Collective Groups are sent out every year and two or three 
; 


batches of specialists in industrial and school hygiene, in 


malaria, tuberculosis, vital! statistic 3, port sanitation or sanitary 


engineering have also been paying annual visits to the countries 
of their choice. About one hundred medical officers go out 
vearly on e or another of their interchangces. to the creat 


benefit of both visitors and 


\ithough the Health Organization does not and cannot 
finance pure research, an important part of its work consists in 


facilitating the application of discoveries already made. One 


standardization of the 


of the greatest needs in medicine is t 
many sera cmploved in the inoculations which are so prominent 


a feature of modern medical practice \t present a doctor is 
often in doubt as io the potency of the product he is using, 
since the units for measuring a serum varv in dilferent 


countries. The Georz Spever Ifius at Frankfurt, where 
Hhrlich first discovered salvarsan, used to guard the purity of 
the output of that drug, but during the War other countries 
had to manufacture salvarsan in large quantities; they 
developed their own methods of biological control, so that 
different standards and tests grew up in different countries, 
Now, thanks to the Health Organization of the League, the 
safe and eflicient standard of the Ehrlich laboratories at 
Frankfurt has obtained international acceptance. 
the standard anti-diphtheria serum is deposited in Copenhagen, 
pituitary extract in Washington, insulin in London. ‘The 
Health Organization is now studying the question of vitamines 
in cod-liver oil, to which we have already alluded, as well as 
the regulation of vermifuges such as malefern and oil of 
chenopodium, 


Similarly, 


REFUGEES. 

The tides of war and revolution in Russia, carrying land- 
borne infection, and the constant movement of a vast and 
polyglot host through the ports of the Far East, 
sea-borne disease, were matters which came directly under 


carrying 


Dr. Rajchmann’s eve, and an agreement was made with 
Russia doctors were granted 
diplomatic immunity and were thus able to deliver to the 


health authorities of that country such necessities as clothes, 


whereby the Commission's 


vaccines, hospital stores, motor transport, food, 
In Poland also then the League doctors were able 


soup, drugs, 
and fuel. 
to do much to prevent the spread of infection to the remainder 

Then in the autumn of 1922, when the first 
yreat stream of refugees from Turkey began pouring into 


of Europe. 


Greece, the resources of the Health Organization were again 
taxed to their utmost. 
among the destitute and disease-ridden hordes that arrived 


Ifow many lives it was able to save 


by every ship at Salonika and the Piraeus, can never be 
known or even estimated ; but it is certain that so great an 
alleviation of human suffering in this most sudden of the 
migrations of history was only possible owing to the existence 
of the League of Nations. 

Orner ACTIVITIES, 

We have not in this short retrospect nearly exhausted 
the calendar of the good deeds accomplished by the Health 
Organization, but our space is limited. 
when the world remembers the extraordinary ingenuity it 
used to devote to exterminating its inhabitants and the 
devotion and courage that went to the arts of war, it will 
also recollect the Health Organization of the League, and 
vive it a place in history, for it began, at the dawn of a better 
dispensation, when the politicians were only half awake, to 
disburden itself from the fears and oppressions of savagery, 
and struck the first blows at the true enemies of mankind — 
dirt, disorder, and disease. 


In ages to come, 
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Country Life 


HoMrcROFi >. 

Homecrofting is a delightful name for a movement of 
promise. In England it was started in 1926, when the 
Spectator opened its columns for the aid of a particular and 
pioneer experiment on the outskirts of Cheltenham. The 
first settlement, of which the third annual account has just 
been brought out, has fulfilled most of the expectations. 
The core of the idea is to provide industrial men with a good 
house, and especially a good garden. The work of the man 
in his spare hours and of the family would provide a fair 
proportion of fresh wholesome food, and pay at least a gcod 
part of the rent. .An extension of the system is now meditated, 
in order to perfect the model; and in this the Ministry of 
Agriculture has been asked to take a hand. It is desired, 
with the help of the public and the Government, to convert 
that portion of the estate not yet used for building into 
model plots, where the complete system of cultivation may 
be perfected and taught, and children learn to run a self- 
supporting garden-home. The homecroft association (of 
which Professor J. W. Scott, 38 Charles Street, Cardiff, is 
honorary secretary) is peculiarly interested in the special 
system of cultivation associated with the name of Professor 
Poore, of which a great deal more ought to be known. This 
pioneer social experiment at Cheltenham is worth @ pilcrimage 
as well as financial support. 

* * * * 
UrBAN GARDENERS. 

Quite apart from this particular cxperiment, homecrofting 
in some form is peculiarly necessary in an industrial country ; 
and I should say that our urban and semi-urban population 
excels any other in the world in its affection for the garden, 
especially the poteger. Town allotments never flourished 
as they flourish to-day in the Midlands, though rural allot- 
ments are falling into disuse. In the thousands of allotment 
gardens in and about such towns— to speak of what I know 
as Leicester and Wolverhampton, vegetables are grown as 
well as in the model gardens of our great seed firms, much 
better than in the gardens of most country houses. Londoners 
are as keen as Midlanders. Of the urban gardeners I have 
met, the most lyrical were a policeman in Battersea, a barber 
in Fleet Street, and a printer from Tallis Street. It goes 
without saying that a garden attached to the home, if feasible, 
has a score of advantages over the crowded allotment at a 
distance. ‘ . * * 

A Lesson IN RECLAMATION. 

We are a little shy in Englend of the cost and labour of 
anything that may be called Jand reclamation ; but how far 
our most ambitious schemes fall belew the efforts of those 
who live in some rocky and barren islands! I have been 
wandering about a Balearic island where it is common to 
find walls six and even eight feet high, built of enormous 
stones, which support a terrace only large enough to grow 
a handful of trees. For six hundred years or so the population 
has been steadily terracing the hills, till the whole has become 
a smallholder’s paradise. Of course, there is no real parallel 
between a country where the standard crops are oranges and 
lemons, almonds and olives, and our island devoted to grain 
and root growing and to grass. But the spectacle of the fruits 
of a continuous policy of reclamation over the centuries 
prompts the question whether every country should not have 
a continuous reclamation policy, slow but sure, by which 
the fertility of the land was maintained and extended. The 
banks that would reclaim the richest soil in Europe on the 
western end of the Wash would be a bagatelle compared with 
the innumerable walls that hold up the hillsides of Majorea, 
or the giant banks and ditches that are to occupy the Dutch 
for the next thirty years along the Zuider Zee. 

* * * * 
Eccentric Birps. 

What has happened to the birds *% Details of every sort of 
novelty of habit are recorded day after day. IT said something 
last week of the quantity and variety of duck on London waters, 
which have equalled the famous ponds at Tring. The Thames 
has been hardly less attractive—and to strange birds, including 
red-breasted Merganser and goosander. On the borders of 
Bedfordshire some of the furrows behind the ploughs are now 


white with gulls, which are fast developing the inland 
Even bramblings, those finches from the North have de- 
upon open spaces in London suburbs, and hoodie crops 
been quite a common spectacle in the South. 
observers have seldom reaped so various aha 
resident birds are behaving oddly. Delight in th 
weather that followed the abnormal cold has so intox 
the rooks in my neighbourhood, that they have take: 
and tumultous activity at midnight, as if the, 
the moon for the sun. Will the immigration 07 s; 
already begun, show similar eccentricities ? 

os + * * 


A QurerrR Pair. 
Two bird observers in my own neighbourhood 
much interested in the ways of that no lonycr rare | 


greater spotted woodpecker. A hen bird, with one mainu 


leg, regularly frequents their two gardens which are abe 
halfa mile apart. The bird is unusually tame for the spe 
and comes directly to the food set out for her. At first <! 
came alone: but now she brings with her that very dilfer 
bird, in habit and temperament, a yreen woodpecker. ‘Ti 
nature of this strange friendship is still a query. The n 


bird is very much shyer and keeps well away from the 
of the houses. The greater spotted, which we used to see 





dom, isa regular visitor to some gardens I know, three in Elert 
fordshire, one in Huntingdon, one near Malden in Surrey 
* * £ * 
Two Mawar Oppities. 
Two oddities. in a different branch of natural bistory. 
amusing other observers. An utterly unknown il |} 
been frequenting a groupof young plantations for the last v 


It is described by a keeper who has seen it more often t! 


anyone else as a “ pig-deer.” It has slotted fect and is n 
bigger than a hare. His description would exactly fit the 
Porcula. But how should such a beast be in Ifertiordshire 
I heard the other day of a country girl who mistoo!: a smal! rox 
deer for a fox. 
‘a fox with kind eves.” The descriptions of this mysterio 
beast (which can never be found when sought) seem to preclud: 
the possibility that it can be a dwarf roe. In my own garden 
I have been watching one of the oddest mammals I ever saw. 
It is a verv small piebald vole. It lives under the roots of a 
dead elm and makes little timid excursions along the bottom of 
the stream. Its smallness as well as its colour is exceptional, 
Is it possible that the frost had something to do with the 
deficiency of size and colouring matter ? 

* * * * 
Brorex ! 

The new plant. Brotex, which is to confer some invncnse 
boon on both agriculture and the cellulose industry, has now 
dropped some its mysterious trappings. It is on exhibition 
(at 10 New Burlington Street). It is vouched for by the most 
practical of all our agriculturists in Parliament, Sir George 
Courthope ; and Lord Bledisloe has surrendered the charms 
of intensive grass cultivation for the greater novelty. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that all the promises made on behalf ot 
this botanical wonder will be realized; and the crops now 
in Devonshire ought to give at least a basis for belief. But we 
have to wait for the verdict of the English climate. In certain 
years, and even for several successive years, the silkworm does 
admirably with us. Some years outdoor grapes flourish and 
we could brew good wine as in the old days. But the third 
year comes a frost, a killing frost, or a fog or a wind, and 
* Brotex ~ has yet to face the full cultural ordeal, even if it 
does all that is promised for the manufacturer. 

* * * * 
Tun New Borany. 

It is quite possible that the discoveries in the man:iacture of 
paper, artificial silk, and cotton and cellulose fibres may give a 
new value to many sorts of annual and biennial plants. In- 
ordinate claims have been made in the past for a number of 
vegetables, for the artichoke, the sunflower, and the giant 
spinach, to give a few examples—all without justification ; 
but such lusty plants may treble their value if it proves that 
the stalk is of even more use than the seed or tuber or root: 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 


She reported, delightfully, that she had seen 
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Letters to 


EDUCATION FOR SALESMANSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Serctraror.] 
Sir,—.As you have pointed cut in a previous issue, one of the 
recommendations of the Government Committee on Educa- 
tion for Salesmanship will be that the President of the Board 
of Education should consider the better teaching of modern 
languages. I venture in this connexion to give the views of 
one who has been teaching for thirty-five vears in Secondary 
Schools, for the last twenty-three as headmaster. 
It is, of course, a well-known fact that the curricula of our 


} 


schools are heavily over-weighted ; this has been admitted for 
many years, but no scrious attempt has been made to grapple 
with the problem. 
Science, the more serious teaching of Geography, the recog- 
nition of the claims of Art, have all tended to make the Time- 


In recent years, the insistent demands of 


Table more complex and, possibly, the burden of the student 
greater; with the result that, in many cases, one subject has 
been taught in two or three forms and then dropped, and 
another has taken its place. All this has led to a sacrifice of 
thoroughness in favour of comprelhensiveness. 

Now, the President of the Board of Education is to be 
invited to consider the better teaching of modern languages, 
and if and when he does so, no doubt he will call in the aid of 
experts, and perhaps it is not impertinent to express the hope 
that some of these, in addition to the Directors of Education, 
will be headmasters of schools of various types who have had 
considerable experience both in drawing up and in working 
curricula. 
that there should be more grouping in the work of higher 


To the present writer it seems absolutely essential 


forms, beginning perhaps from the average fourth. This will 
be called by some * specialization,” but a litile reflection will 
show that it is rathet 
attempt to give the learner a chance to pursue a rather more 
limited range of subjects to a higher standard. 

IIere let me interpolate a few remarks on the Matriculation 


* rationalization.” inasmuch as it is an 


examination of the Universities of London, Durham, Wales, &c., 
which are used as the entrance to many professions. The 
obligatory subjects are English, Mathematics, and one, 
language other than English, with two other subjects in the 
choice of which the candidate is given a wide range. This 
insistence on Mathematics is diflicult to understand, and in my 
experience it has kept out ofthe professions a number of boys of 
more than average ability in other subjects. There are some 
who have no gift for this subject, and valuable time is often 
wasted in trying to reach the matriculation standard in it. 

if the obligatory subjects were English and another language, 
with three instead of tivo optional subjects, the grouping to 
which I referred would be made 
I would suggest that, when a boy or girl reaches Form 4, the 


more easy of accomplishment, 


following choice of a group of subjects should be given :— 
(4) English, Latin, Greek, French or Mathematics, History and 
possibly Geog! iphy. 
(b) English, Latin, French, Gert 
matics or Geography 
(c) English, Latin or French, Mathematics, Science, History, 
or Geography. (Mathematics in this case would include Pure 
and Applied, and Science might include Physics and Chemistry 
or the latter might be left out. 


or Spanish, Hist 


ry, Mathe- 


This arrangement would give an opportunity to the student 
to develop the modern language side without too great a 
sacrifice of his general education. In the case of girls, it 
seems particularly futile to insist on a fairly high standard in 
Mathematics, and in the case of boys without a special bent 
the same seems to hold good. 

One of the great difficulties which those responsible for the 
work in Secondary schools have to face is the fact that parents 
will take their children away at the age of 16, or as soon as 
they have passed the school leaving certificate examination. 
If they could pursue the course of study outlined in (b) above 
up to the age of seventeen or seventeen and a-half and then go 
abroad for a year, spending six months in each of the two 
countries the language of which they have been studying, I 
vannot help thinking that there would be plenty of excellent 
candidates for the post of salesman to represent British firms 
abroad. 

Other languages might possibly be substituted for those 
mentioned, but it strikes one that these would be the most 


the Editor 


useful. Should it prove impossible for the student to go abroad 
the next best thing would be to pursue at home a year’s course 
in commercial work in the languages chosen, though this plan 
would obviously be far less effective.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. G. W. WILKINSON, 
President. 
North-East Area, 
Inde pendent Schools . ! + Inc rporate l. 

P.S.—I do not mean to imply by the above grouping that 

lected, but these should be 


main curriculum. 


Music, Drawing, &c. should be n 


treated as extras, not as part of the 


A POOR MAN AND THE 
| To the kdii r of th SPI rATOR 
Sir,—Mr. Horace J. Andrews writes very glibly about justice 


being bought and sold, but judges have to be paid. court 


LAW 


' 


ollicials have to be paid, lawyers have to be paid, wit- 
nesses’ expenses have to be paid, and court buildings have 
to be maintained. If the litigant does not pay for this 
then the taxpayer will have to. And if th 
pay, what will Mr. Andrews’ j 
subsidising Mr. Andrews to make an attack on him’ Be- 
cause, strange as it may appear to Mr. Andrews, it is quite 
possible that his debtor thinks he is entitled to retain the 
ten pounds to which Mr. Andrews « 

Any lawyer knows that the fighting spirit of the humat 


taxpayer does 
state 


Rs 
~ 
y 


msiders he is entitled. 

being is now represented in civilized countries by the keenness 
in which persons embark on litigation, and the blindness « 
a nation in war is reproduced in the total inability of the 
individual to see the other side of a e 
interested. Were it not for the restraining influence of “costs, 
litigation found by the State. then 


>in which he is himself 


and were the expenses of 
five times the present number of judges and lawyers would 
be working overtime to cope 


The present system is practical and san It is that if 


with the arrears of work. 


Mr. Andrews has a case of substantial importance or anrount, 
then it is dealt with by the solicitors and barri t 
their receiving any fee as a * Poor Person's Case,” but if Mr. 





Andrews’ case is of smali importance or relat 
small sum then he should pay the few shillings that the 
court fees would be in such a case and appear before the 
county court judge who, as you rightly say, will take grea 
pains to help poor [people appearing before him.—I am, 


Sir. &e., A SOLiIcrror., 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sink,—I am interested in reading Father Francis Woodlock’s 
criticism of some of the statements made in the article by the 
Archbishop of York. May I suggest with all respect that to 
veil our knowledge of God by the language of apparent philo- 
sophic agnosticism fails to contribute much to the defence 
of the Faith. I use the word agnosticism, knowing full well 
that the Archbishop of York is not an agnostic but a very 
convinced believer. It reminds me of an occurence in the 
Chureh Assembly, when the present Bishop of Ripon, then 
Dean of Bristol, was so anxious to eliminate the subject of the 
‘real objective presence ” from debate, that he appealed to 
the Prolocutor against my mentioning the subject. Of course 
the Prolocutor could pay no attention to such an appeal. 
I asked the Dean what he meant ; he replied, ** We believe in 
the real objective presence philosophically, and therefore not 
merely in the imaginative.’ He had in his mind what is not 
generally understood by the meaning of the phrase * the real 
objective presence.” 

What the Archbishop of York had in his mind is something 
which is not presented in the same way to the mind of lather 
Woodlock, viz., that the religion of Christianity is not capable 
of ordinary demonstrable proof. This is generally acknow- 
ledged by students of Christian evidences. This attitude of 
mind does not, however, necessarily imply any doubt whatso- 
ever. What we know we know, in the sphere of the Christian 
religion, by faith; none the less we know. Do we thus by 
establishing faith destroy the evidence for ‘Theism and 
Christianity ? Nav. we established it on a basis given to us 
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in Revelation. It is true that God may be known by conscience 

and observation on account of His work in Nature, even as 

they set forth “ His eternal power and Godhead,” and by these 

two voices Nature and Revelation speaking with Divine 

Authority the believer reaches “ assured certainty and know- 

\edge.”’—I am, Sir, &c., Geo. Hy. Hewirrt. 
Magdalen Vicarage, King’s Lynn. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Criticism usually finds utterance. May appreciation 
out of the obscurity of a country parish express itself ? 

Mr. Dennis’ letter suggests the question, Have the critical 
people any conception of what is going on in the parishes, 
particularly perhaps at this time of year, when so much time 
is spent in endeavouring to lead candidates for confirmation to 
hear “ the Voice of the Living Christ” ? What Mr. Dennis 
wants is our aim also. 

As to the Prayer Book, the Voice seemed to indicate such 
things as the following: ‘* Revise the service of Baptism so 
as to be better understanded of the people,” ‘“ Introduce 
prayers for the comfort of mourners in the Burial Service,” 
“ Arrange for the Sacrament to be a Holy Communion to 
the sick as part of the congregation, though temporarily 
isolated.” 

But the large number who would have opposed the present 
Prayer Book, “ critically and intellectually ” (shall we say ?) 
if it were newly put before them to vote upon, brought much 
pressure to bear on members of Parliament against revision. 

‘** Reference to the past * was in the minds of the leading 
Reformers, to keep contact and unity with the Church of 
the early centuries ; and there is reference to the past, e.g., 
Irenaeus, in Mr. Dennis’ letter. The spiritual discernment 
of our leaders, critical and intellectual, it may be, but also 
prayerful and practical, is a prescnt ground for encouragement, 
thankfulness, and hope to many “ other ranks.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 

RANK AND FILE. 


“HOW TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS” 
[To the Editor of the Srpecratror.] 

Sir,—Your review of Mr. E. D. Simon's, * How to Abolish 
the Slums,” (Spectator, February 16th) leads me to write to 
the Spectator regarding an aspect of the housing question 
which seldom receives the attention it deserves. Town 
dwellers find it hard to realize that slums can exist in country 
villages ; yet, in fact, they do, and against their comparative 
smallness in size must be set the absence of sanitary, 
lighting, and heating amenities which the town slum 
dweller usually in some measure enjoys. 

In this corner of Norfolk, for instance, it is possible to find 
courtyards so narrow that sunlight rarely penetrates ; back 
to back houses with one room up and one room down, and 
bedrooms which are shared by adolescent boys and girls ; 
groups of houses in which, to give an instance recently reformed, 
one earth closet is shared by three or more families ; staircases 
which are simply ladders; not to mention leaky roofs and 
shaky floors, stoves which will not cook, and chimneys which 
fill the one living room with smoke. 

It may be said that the District Council should exercise 
its powers and condemn such buildings; but of what use 
would it be to do that? Any roof is better than none; 
and none it would be for the inhabitants of such houses if 
their dwellings were condemned. As matters are, as soon as 
the worst of these houses falls vacant there is no lack of 
applicants for it. 

The plain fact is that none of the Housing Acts is of 
the least value to the agricultural worker ; and I include in 
this the recent Housing (Rural Workers) Act. My own 
District Council, of which I am a member, and on whose 
Housing Committee I sit, has built a considerable number 
of houses, under the Addison and later sehemes: and _ its 
experience is that of other rural Councils all over the kingdom. 
It cannot let at less than 5s. a week, brought up by rates to 
7s. or 7s. 6d. The first applicants for such houses probably 
include a proportion of real agricultural workers, who ask 
in desperation for a Council house because their present homes 
are so bad, or for some equally good reason. But none of them 
stay; they cannot, for the rent is far beyond their means. 
So before tong the row of Council houses is occupied by 


people whose presenee doubtless is an asset to the village, 
but who themselves are strangers from outside; and at 
times a Council house may stand empty for months because 
no tenant can be found. 

As for the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, it is practically 
a dead letter, as everyone familiar with country conditions 
knew it would be. Its terms seem sulliciently generous, 
offering as they do grants up to two-thirds of the cost of repairs 
of existing cottages ; and a comparatively small number of 
owners, some of whom could well have borne the full cost 
themselves, have benefited by its provisions. But it has no 
assistance to offer the small owner of bad property, himself 
probably a cottager, who has no capital from which to provide 
the other third, and who is dependent upon the rents for his 
own livelihood. 

You may think it worth while, Sir, to open your columns 
to receive suggestions from readers better qualified than I 
am to discuss remedies for this gap in our social services, 
I venture to suggest two points: (1) that the State must 
recognize that no ordinary agricultural worker can pay 
from his present wages, more than 4s. a week, including rates, 
Can your readers suggest ways by which effect may be given 
to this economic fact ?; (2) that power be given to local 
authorities to take over at a fair valuation, and themselves, 
reconstruct, cottages whose owners are unable to comply 
with the demands of their sanitary officers, under such safe- 
guards, of course, as may seem desirable to prevent arbitrary 
or unreasonable action. The expense of such reconstruction 
might fairly be a national rather than a local charge ; for a 
healthy and contented countryside is essential to the well- 
being of the State.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BasiLt D. REED. 

Syderstone Rectory, King’s Lynn. 
POSITION IN ENGLAND AND 

FRANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It is possible that the views of “‘ Inquirer” and of 
“ Traveller” in the Spectator last month on the status of 
women in France, contradictory as they may seem at first 
glance, may yet both be correct. The difference between the 
legal and the actual position of women in England and in 
France respectively is curious and striking. 

In France a woman has no vote, either political or municipal, 
and she has very few “ rights,” yet in actual fact she is often 
the leader and manager in her husband’s home and business. 
In a large number of cases the small tradesman’s business is 
in the hands of his wife, she is director and autocrat, with her 
husband as right-hand man. Many are the tales in French 
fiction of women who allow their husbands a few sous a day 
for tobacco and the café. There are also not a few instances 
of large businesses, factories, &c., being carried on by widows 
with success and profit. A Frenchwoman seems to be born a 


WOMAN’S 


business woman. 

On the other hand, in England a woman has all the privileges 
of citizenship almost as soon as she leaves school, practically 
nothing is denied her, nothing closed to her, yet it is seldom 
that she takes the lead with men, or has anything like the 
influence of her French sister. Her status does not give her 
power, any more than restrictions tie the Frenchwoman. 

As for the other question—is it admitted that France is the 
leading civilized country ? It may be true that the exceptional 
French brain is “ the most brilliant, the most lucid, the most 
cultured” in the world (it is difficult to grade exceptions); but 
the average French brain certainly is not. The advantages 
of the march of civilization penetrate very slowly into the 
French home, and in hygiene (ventilation, physical training, 
&c.), and in the management and treatment of children the 
French are generations behind this country. In scholastic 
subjects the Frenchman is undoubtedly the superior of the 
Englishman, but the knowledge thus acquired is not digested, 
it does not guide hiin in his life, and he remains narrower than 
the Englishman. 

Before any attempt can be made to answer the question 
raised, it must first be determined whether the civilization of 
a country is to be estimated from its few exceptional men or 
from the average advance of its people as a whole.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANGLO-FRENCHWOMAN, 

(‘‘ Letters to the Editor” continued on page 509.) 
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Only Parker Duofold 
gives you Dual Serv: 

No other pen is #"stantly 
adapted for pocket or 
desk use 


Here is the most modern writing aid for big business 
institutions, banks, hotels, offices and high-grade homes 
The most alert pens in the handiest bases, ready to your 
hand! At the nib is a tiny droplet of ink standing 
always ready for instant writing. 
Instantly interchangeable 

You will see them everywhere in this go-ahead 1929 
because these instruments of progress provide so many 
advantages. In addition, the pens arc instantly inter- 
changeable for pocket use. On your desk the pen is held in 
a movable socket which can be tilted at any angle. 
The pen cannot fall out, yet may be removed and re- 
inserted with perfect freedom. Writing is quicker and 


easier than you've ever known. PL. 


More than 30 varied styles and 
stzes of Pen-stand at prices 
vangine from 7 up £ 
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The Ink is in the Pen—Pen fits Pocket or Stand—Parker’s own Unique Feature 


Pen most important 
Never forget that in the Duofold Pen are 4 
ments in fountain pen construction. The simple weight 
of the pen itself is sufficient to ma n j 








flow. No pressure. No strain. Bart nz 
almost unbreakable. Sturdy 25-year nib—styles and 
sizes of points to suit every hand. Maximum ink capacity 


for long-distance writing. 
Duofold Pens and Pencils in classic lacquer colout 
matched pairs, if desired, at normal pr for GOO! 
writing tools. Pen-stands—d I fi 
dignity—in fine marble, Flack vitrolite, porcelain, Carlton 
ware, Doulton Shagreen. 
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GREAT HOSPITALS. Users of Benger’s Food (No. 5) 


King’s College Hospital was founded in 1851 in Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
to serve a poor district, and removed in 1913 to South London, to minister to the needs of a 
still poorer population. King’s College is one of the most spacious and best- equipped 


Hospitals in the country. The Medical School has always a great reputation, which it “9 
still retains. At this School Lord Lister elaborated ‘his famous Antiseptic Treatment. / 
30,924 wounded officers and men were received during the War, and 145,000 civilian patients / 


were also attended to. 


The Medical profession and all great Hospitals 
have used Benger’s Food continuously since it 
was first introduced by the late Mr. F.B. Benger, —{/ 
F.LC., F.C.S., 40 years ago. 


Some uses of Benger’s Food. For persons of weakly 
digestion, or as a light supper dish before retiring; for those 
who suffer from gastric troubles; for invalids and con- 
valescents, and for old age, Benger’s is a Food that the 
public may rely upon as surely as the Medical and Nursing 
profession rely upon it. 





The “ Practitioner,” December, 1927. 


“The Medical Profession realises better than 
others how large a proportion of the population 
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application to Benger’s Food, Ltd. 
F ] Prices — 1/4, 2/3, 4/- and 8/6. y' 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., MANCHESTER. } ; 
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An Afternoon at King’s College Hospital 


I ONCE spent eleven long weeks in a hospital in one of the 
British Dominions and to the careful nursing I received 
there I owe my life. For that very personal reason. when 
I visit a hospital I do not fecl an outsider. IT am able to 
recapture my feelings when I was one of the inmates and 
when my world consisted almost entirely of what was happening 
inside the walls of the building in which I was then lying, 

Most of us take hospitals too much for granted. In ordinary 
life, when things go well and when we and our friends are not 
suffering from some dread disease or the effects of some accident, 
we try and forget about hospitals. It is only when fate 
brings some unlooked-for calamity to us, that we enter the 
healing doors and make our demands on the hospital. demands 
which are rarely refused. 

I was asked by one of the members of the Committee of 
King’s College Hospital. Denmark Hill (close to Ruskin’s 
old home). to visit the 
up-to-date in London. and to set down some personal impres- 


hospital, which is one of the most 


sions—an invitation which L gladly accepted. \ detailed 
story of the past history and present work of King’s College 
Il[ospital is contributed by others better qualified to do so 
than myself. I will merely set forth some of the fleeting 
impressions gathered on a winters afternoon, when I was 
piloted round the hospital by Miss Willcox, who has been 
Sister Matron for ten vears. 

One of the things which strikes the visitor most is. the 
extremely efficient 
A building in the hospital grounds is set apart for the purpose, 
and I envied the pupils of the school. 
fashioned life-sized anatomical models made of papier mache, 
which the novice can take to pieces and handle without fear 
of breakage. In the old davs these models were made of 
plaster and there was always the fear of disaster, the danger 
lest the clumsy student. 
should drop it. 

I wish that the curriculum of the ordinary mortal included 
instruction in the mysteries of the human frame. 
if it did, we should be more careful how we used it. 


preliminary training school for nurses. 


Here were wonderfully 


taking one of them up in her hands 


Perhaps 
Certainly 
there is something very fascinating to the lavman in going 
up toa life-sized male or female figure and starting to take it to 
pieces like a jig-saw puzzle. I found little difliculty in taking 
the pieces apart. but I was glad that the Sister in charge of 
the nursing school was at hand. and there was no need for 
me to fit the parts together again. very nurse spends, I 
understand, some seven weeks in the preliminary training 
school before ordinary patients are entrusted to her care. 
She can experiment in bandaging dummy arms and legs and 
bodies and heads, before dealing with human beings. 

In the practical room, dummy figures dressed up in pyjamas 
and night-gowns were lying in the beds and a dummy baby 
lay in a cot near by. 
of a gigantic dolls house than anything else. with everything 
in it life size. In the cupboards and drawers were every 
form of medical instrument. appurtenance, and medicament 
Here the new-comer becomes acquainted with all the materials 
lotions and medicaments she will have to handle later on. 
On my way to the wards upstairs. | passed the Out-Patients 
Department. and here behind a curtain. a poor pale-faced 
South London woman. who had been suffering from infantile 
paralysis, was being taught to walk again by a capable and 
healthy-looking masseuse dressed in gymnasium costume. 
What jerky movements she made, recalling the mechanical 
efforts of some Robot or of the wooden soldiers in the Moscow 
*Chauve Souris”! Her teacher was infinitely patient and 
said her pupil was making splendid headway. 

The nurses’ recreation rooms had a cheerful and friendly 
atmosphere, as they should, and I was glad te notice a pingpong 


The practical room reminded me more 


table, a wireless, and comfortable sofas and chairs. Outside 
on the en-tout-cas court, athletic nurses, despite a temperature 
below freezing point. were playing tennis. 

Going over a big hospital is rather like inspecting an ocean 
liner. It is a self-contained unit that lives very much to 
itself, that sails the sea of life. One of the first wards I went 
into was that for eye and neurotic patients. In the first 
bed, contributed by South Africa, lay a Dulwich College boy 
with his right eye bandaged, which he had damaged a month 
ago in an explosion in the chemical laboratory. At the 
time of my visit, his class master had come to see him, to 
find out how he was getting along. Across the ward was 
a cheerful little cockney with his leg in a cage, who had 
broken it by a spill off his bievcle on a greasy South London 
road. In another bed was a small boy who had been suffering 
from St. Vitus’s Dance and who, after five weeks of artificial 
light treatment. was making great strides. In another bed 
was little Tony. 53 years old, who stuck a pair of scissors in 
his eve and who, taking me for the doctor, said to me, “I 
won't be blind, will I? What a boon wireless is to the 
inmates of hospitals! Nearly every bed had its head-phones, 
In the case of the eve-patients. it is impossible to estimate 
the boon of wireless. Many of the patients. too ill to read 
or talk, have energy enough to put on the head-phones. 

One of the most popular wards, from the visitors’ stand- 
point, is the Maternity Ward, and the male visitor enters this 
sanctum with some trepidation. 
conceivable brand and age, from the little one a few hours old 
with a wizened crumpled face just like a monkey. to those of 
more mature age. A couple of voung Londoners make their 
bow to the world every day at King’s College. The babies’ 
bathing and weighing room is well worth visiting and here, on 
shelves lie baskets decorated with pink and blue ribbons to 
differentiate the sex of these tiny morsels of humanity. One 
little premature baby was being given extra warmth by 
means of an electric lamp in its cot. I asked the Sister in 
charge how they prevented the babies being mixed up at 
bathing time. and she smiled at the ignorance of a mere male 
and said that every baby had a ribbon round its wrist with its 
number and designation. 

The Children’s Ward is also popular with visitors. 

One of the most inspiring sights T saw in the whole hospital 
was the way a little boy of under two, suffering from a fractured 
When I went up to the bed, I 
thought that it was empty. All I could see was a_ board 
standing vertically from the bed looking like the letter * L.” 
It was only when I got near the top of the bed that I saw a 
little smiling boy of twenty months was Iving on his back with 
his two legs attached to a special contrivance which kept them 
sticking up into the air at an angle of 145 degrees, like a 
Japanese juggler, which kept them in position. His poor little 
feet were apt to get cold. so were kept wrapped up in woollen 
boots. He had been in this uncomfortable position for over 
two weeks and would have to spend another two weeks like 
this. but he smiled at all of us who came tc see him and seemed 
quite satisfied with his lot. Poor little fellow, he did not 
know that his pluck and smiling face were as good as a sermon, 
and when confronted with some minor ailment I shall think of 
him and his cheerful smile. This little boy has certainly had 
his share of misfortunes. Seven months ago. the bottom of 
the cradle in which he was Iving fell out. as he was being moved 
by his father and he fractured his leg. Seven months later, 
it was his mother who fell on the stairs and dropped him and 
the same leg was fractured again. 

The Children’s Ward is a cheerful one and quite unlike one’s 
ordinary conception of a hospital. The children were looking 
at picture books. playing with bricks. and one small atom had 


Here are babies of every 


leg. was bearing his sorrows. 
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the most appalling sounding small gramophone I have ever 
heard, which was belching fortha medley of sound much tothe 
enjoyment of himself and his neighbours. 

In the Still-room I noticed that Phthisis and Enteric 
patients have their own special crockery so as to reduce the 
risks of infection. In the case of Phthisis the colour is blue 
and of Enteric red. 

After wandering about among the wards where poor human 
beings were being nursed back to health, I descended to the 
lower regions of the institution and visited the great engine 
room, kitchens, store-rooms, and larders. Here, again, I was 
reminded of inspecting the bowels of the * Mauretania ° or some 
other large cccan-going vessel. In one of the 
large tins of English-grown apples were being pointed out to 
In eddition to being better than the imported product, 


store-rooms 


me. 
they are cheaper, I was glad to hear. 

I was told many stories of the generosity of the less well-off 
section of the community. Five women in domestic service, 
zdmirers of Ivor Novello, contributed out of their small wages 
sufficient to pay for a bed. The saddest sight I saw in the 
hospital were some men with tumours on the brain. for whom 
there seemed to be little hope. 

What was the general impression I took away with me from 
King’s College Hospital ? That here was a great organization 
doing a wonderful piece of work in making straight poor mis- 


shapen human forms and giving back the priceless gift of 
health to many hundreds. A work performed by a devoted 
body of men and women, who are too busy to think what a 
splendid work they are performing. As I looked at these 
splendid English nurses—and there are no finer nurses in the 
world—-I thought of a young married woman I know, who lies 
in bed every day till 12 o'clock and finds difficulty in getting 
through the days. 

I wish she could join the two hundred odd members of the 
nursing staff of King’s College Hospital and spend a few 
months with them. I think her neurasthenia and 
would disappear if she did. Certainly to the outsider a visit 
to King’s College Hospital is an inspiring experience. It 
makes him envy, in many ways, all the busy workers there, who 


bored: i 


never can be assailed by qualms of conscience, as most of us 
are in the outside world, as to whether our work is sulliciently 
worth while. 

It is a crime that there should be empty beds in such an 
institution owing to lack of funds. King’s College 
much to the late Lord Hambleden, and now that he has gone, 
it is looking for some well-disposed millionaire who will pro- 
I wish I could think that my 
impressions jotted down during a two hour's inspection might 
be the means of sending a flow of gifts to the Treasurer, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Ifill, S.k. J, 


owed 


vide some of its urgent needs. 


The History of the Hospital 


Kine’s Cottece Hosprrat is a voluntary hospital. It is 
now nearly a hundred years old. It was founded in 1839 by 
King’s College, which itself had been founded just ten years 
before. It was to be a place in which patients could be 
treated by the medical professors and staff of the College, 
and in which the students of the Medical Department- one of 
the earliest Departments of the College— could receive their 
practical training. For a time the Hospital found its quarters 
in an old building, formerly a workhouse, in Portugal Street, 
--a street lying towards the southern end of the present 
Kingsway, in which the Portuguese Minister had at one time 
resided. Here it not far the College in the 
Strand ; and the medical staff and students could thus pass 
to and fro, in a few minutes’ time, between the Hospital and 
the College. In 1861, at a cost of £100,000, a new Hospital 
was crected on the same site. It was, in its beginnings, the 
best and most scientific example of contemporary Hospital 
building, and it was generally regarded as a model Hospital 


Was from 


for London. 

The Hospital built in 1861 had an existence of about fifty 
During that time it was an integral part of King’s 

The Medical Department and its Hospital — like the 
other departments of Literature and Science,” 
Engineering and Theology governed by the Council 
of King’s College, a body of no small distinction, in which 
bishops (and especially the Bishop of London) played a pro- 
minent part, and of which, in his day, Mr. Gladstone was a 
member. The Council governed the Hospital and the Medical 
Department generally and understanding. 
Great surgeons, such as Lord Lister, served on the medical 
staff; and the fospital did valuable work among the poor 
population which crowded the dense area round Drury Lane. 
It was not only a College Hospital: it was a local hospital 
also, rooted in local service and local affection. Mr. W. Hi. 
Smith, for example, who had built up a great business in the 
Strand (the business which now goes by the name of W. H. 
Smith and Son), and whose family connexions lay round about 
the area of the Hospital, was drawn into its service as long ago 
as 1849, and laboured in its cause until his death in 1891. 
That service tradition in 
family. 
whose recent loss the Hospital deplores, Lord Hambleden. 

London And with the 
changes in London and in education King’s College Hospital 
found itself also compelled to change. The dense area which 
the College Hospital had served was largely cleared of its 
population by the improvements which created Kingsway and 
Aldwych ; residents in Central London became fewer and 
fewer ; to think of moving the 
Hospital to some more crowded centre of life, somewhere 


years. 

College. 
* General 
were 


with wisdom 


and those labours became a his 


They were nobly continued by kis son and successor, 
changes. 


changes : education 


and it became necessary 


“across the bridges,” where its services would be still greater 
and its work could be done on a _ better 
scale. In 1903 a scheme for the transfer of the Hospital to 
South London was approved ; in 1904 Lord Hambleden pre- 
sented a site of twelve acres on Denmark Hill for the building 
of a new Hospital. Meanwhile changes in educational ideas 
were beginning to affect King’s College with it the 
Hospital. The old College, in the form in which it stood for 
the first eighty years of its life, from 1829 to 1909, was a 
general and comprehensive institution. It included a boys’ 
(now King’s College School at Wimbledon); _ it 
included a Hospital and a whole system of medical instruction, 
from the preliminary to the clinical stage ; it included depart- 
ments for University teaching in Arts and Science, Theology 


because larger— 


and 


school 


and Engineering. The new ideas of education were in favour 


of less comprehension and more specialization. Accordingly, 
the boys’ school was separated from the College and placed 
under a separate governing body ; and in the same way, and 
at the same time, in the autumn of 1909, the Ifospital and the 
advanced (or clinical) teaching in the Hospital 
were made entirely independent of the Council of King’s 
College, and placed under an independent governing body. 


conducted 


The stage was now set for a new and independent life of 
Kings College Hospital. 
suspicion of a quarrel 
the College by which it had been originally founded and by 
The Hospital simply 


There was no quarrel—no atom or 


when the Liospital was separated from 


which it had been so long maintained. 
became independent, as a son becomes independent when he 
but it remained in close connexions 
of sympathy and co-operation with its parent College. In 
the same year in which it became an independent body the 


leaves his father’s house ; 


erection of its new buildings on Denmark Hill began. By 
1913 the building was occupied; and henceforward the 


Hospital, already separate in government from the College, 
became also separate in space, and conducted its work at some 
miles’ distance from the Strand and its associations. 

On its present and in its present building 
College Hospital is new—-the newest general Hospital in 
London. Once 1861, it is the most scientific 
example of contemporary Hospital building. But it 
incomplete example. If its buildings were occupied in 1913, 
they completed. Blocks of the original designs 
remained unbuilt ; they still remain unbuilt ; and they will 
continue to remain unbuilt until the Hospital can secure the 
necessary funds for their building. Planned to provide 600 
beds, the Hospital at the present time can only provide 350 ; 
and until it can provide the remaining 250, it will remain 
imperfect and stunted--unable to attain “ the measure of the 
stature ~ of the service which it owes to the dense population 
of South London, 
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PRESENT Positron. 


If the old Hospital in Portugal Street was rooted in local 


service and local affection, the same may almost he said of 


the new Hospital on Denmark Iiil!. Situated immediately 
in the Borough of Lambeth, it also serves the adjoining 
Serving three of 
London 


Boroughs of Camberwell and Southwark. 
the poorest and most populated of the 
boroughs, it has vastly 
service ; and it has also begun to establish itself in local 
affection. There is a courtesy and a spacious good temper 
about the name “ King’s.’ and about everything associated 
with that name, which naturally and inevitably wins regard. 
Local affection has translated itself into local support : and 
the Hospital has good reason for gratitude to mans neich- 
bouring distriets—Herne Ilill, Dulwich, Sydenham, Peckham, 
and Brixton—-which have organized branches of its Ladies’ 
Association and given comfort and aid to its work. But 
the boroughs of South London, however warm their sym- 
pathy and however strenuous their endeavours, have not the 
wealth of Central London at their command ; and any South 
London Hospital is necessarily compelled to look for aid to 


thickly 
increased the measure of its local 


the general community of London at large, and is entitled to 
do so since patients come from all parts of the country. 

The annual accounts of King’s College Hospital show that 
it is a solvent and healthy concern. It does not increase a 
load of debt vear by year; on the contrary, it is able at the 
present time to reduce the load annually by the savings it 
makes on the year’s accounts. None the less, the accumulated 
debt still stood, at the end of last vear, at the 


£72,000 ; and while some amount of debt is not an unheelthy 


figure of 


sign in an expanding institution, a debt of £72.000 is not 
encouraging to a Hospital which has been keeping itself, of 
late years, rigorously within its borders, and must look for- 


ward, within the next few vears, to enlarging the place of its 
tent and stretching forth the curtains of its habitations. Such 
a Hospital cannot but desire, and desire fervently, to extin- 
euish its « xisting debt before it incurs the load of new ol lige i- 
tions which any expansion must bring. 

the debt extinguished; the balance sheet clear ; 


What 


The expansion consists in 


Assume 
the accounts all fair and square. is the expansion 
desired ¢ And why is it desired 7 
the building of one 


original design which still remain unbuilt. 


and one only -of the three blocks of the 
The new block 
would contain, on its upper floors, two or three wards for 
paying paiients: it would contain, in its basement, accom- 
modation for the growing and valuable work of the Massage 
and Electrical Departments — departments which strengthen 
the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees ; which renew 
and rejuvenate bedies stunted by poor conditions of life in a 
poor environment. With a new block specially built for 
private patients, the wards in the existing blocks which they 
now occupy would be set free for general patients: the 
general accommodation of the Hospital would be increased by 
some seventy beds ; and the sick need no longer be sent away 
unrelieved. 

But why should a new block be built for private patients ? 
And why should a general Hospital concern itself with such 
patients ? Are there not such things as nursing homes for 
the private patient?) And does not the general Hospital, 
sustained as it is by charity, belong to the general patient ” 
There are answers which can be given to 
these questions. In the first place a general Hospital, though 
it must largely depend on charity, is none the worse—indeed, 
it is all the better—if it can partly earn its own way. The 
receipts from private patients in King’s College Hospital last 
year amounted to over £15,000 ; the annual subscriptions given 
by way of charity amounted to £7,000. The sum of £15,000 
was not all gain; but a proportion of that sum was earned 


cogent answers 


income—income earned for the Hospital by the services of its 
staff. who may well be proud of the earnings they have made 
not for themselves, but for the institution which they serve. 
In the second place, there is a middle class in England as well 
as a poorer class ; and the members of the lower middle class 
have their own acute problems in times of illness. The private 
patients’ ward of a general Hospital is a God-send for such 
people in such times. The writer himself has been a patient 
in King’s College Hospital ; 
patients ; and none of the three can think how things would 
have gone with them if there had not been the refuge of that 


his daughters have both been 


And if this be the case if the 


and privat 


hospitable home. Hospital gain 
patients gain by the Hospital 
patients stand justified ? 


No private patient exclides a general patient. On the con- 


by private patients, 


loes not the system of private 


trary. each new private patient (provided a limit be fixed to 
the total number) makes it more reedily possible for a Hospital 
to admit a new general patient. 

Given. then, a new block with two or three wards for private 
nnexion with that, the setting free of 
beds for patients 


remains to be done?) An 


patients : given, in ce 


some seventy more general what else 
inswer comes readily and instantly 
neve —if we think 


The progress ol science never 


springing into sight in the twinkling of a 
of the needs of equipment. 
stands still: the discoveries of medicine are always being 
made ; and each progress, and all discoveries, seem to involve 


new instruments and apparatus Consider, for example, 
the Massage and Electrical Departments, of which mention 
What a field for service is here. 


Vitality. 


has already been made. 


What an opportunity for restoring and the happiness 

for doing one’s share in 
There are postural defects and spinal 
vs and girls ; 
rheumatisin and arthritis to be dealt with in adults ; 


it gives, and the efficiency it restores 
the work of the world. 
deformities to be cured in adolescent bo there are 
there are 
massage and exercises to be given to women fresh from child- 
bed. that they may go home strengthened and renewed for the 
It is calculated 


required for these methods of phy sical treat- 


burden of household work they have to carry. 
that £18.000 is 
More massage rooms are required ; two new gymna- 


ment. 


slums, one at least four times the size of the present room, 
are urgently needed : the Electrical Section and the Artiticial 
Light Department are as voung 
food. 

To think of the Hospital is to think of Hospital Nurses— 


sisters of cheerfulness and mercey. engaved in the purest work 


their beaks for 


hirds opening 


ot womanhood, and engaged. only too often (such is the 
stringency of Hospital finance). for rewards that are all too 
little and a eomfort of live that is all too small Something hag 
been done for their welfare at Kine’s of late vears: they them- 


selves would be the last to ask for more; but there is more 
which remains to be done Nurses are now brought under 
' 


by which the Hospital adds double of what 


a small Benevole nt Fund, 


ih pension scheme 
they contribute themselves : and 
which is growing slowly. hus been started for the aid of nurses 
additions to the Nurses’ Home are 
and it is calculated that 
No cause, among all the 


in times of distress, But 
required (to speak of nothing else) ; 
these additions will cost £15,000. 
many causes which constitute the appeal of a Hospital, has a 
ereater claim or a juster title to consideration. 
This is not all; but it is all that can here be said. Is it not 
enough to win the regard of the reader ? Let some few tigures 
end this account of the present position of King’s. Con- 
siderably more than a quarter of a million of attendances of 
out-patients were registered last vear. Over 6,000 in-patients 
were admitted ; nearly 700 babies were born ia the Hospital. 
Every malady was treated : every method of treatment was 
applied— from extractions of teeth (24,000, says the Annual 
Report) to faradaic foot-baths and exercises for flat feet. A 
It is a world that has 
The proverb says that it is love 


Hospital is a busy and universal world. 
to be made to go round. 
which does that. And another word, which is a synonym for 
love, is charity. 

Turk VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 

In these days we look more and more to the State, and 
expect it to do more and more on our behalf. Ought we to 
expect the State to take care of the sick, and should we sub- 
stitute the machinery of the Public Grant for the quiet virtue 
of Charity ? One can only say that the State does well. and 
had better do, whatever needs uniform method, exact adminis- 
tration, precise inspection —in a word, whatever demands the 
discipline of Law. But besides the discipline of Law, there is 
such a thing as the service of Love, which is a free and volun- 
tary service: and there are great areas of human life in 
which this service is the only right instrument of action. The 
life of a family is a life of the service of Love. and not of the 
and the life of a Hospital, which is a great 


discipline of Law : 
family of doctors and nurses and patients, is a life of the same 
sort of service. Our Lord healed the sick in love; and 
wherever we have the sick healed in love, and by virtue of 
loving service freely given, we are following His example. On 
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the more human ground, there is a Jarge and unanswerable 
ease for the voluntary hospital, rooted and grounded in the 
love which is also called charity. It is a better thing for the 
physicians and surgeons who serve voluntarily on the visiting 
staffs of voluntary hospitals that they should be working for 
love than that they should ke working as cflicials of the State : 
it is a better thing for medicai students (when medical students 
are attached to a Hospital and its medical school) that they 
should be trained in the atmosphere of a voluntary Hospital 
than in that of a State institution ; above all, and beyond all, 
it is a better thing for the sick that they should be tended in 
love than treated by law. Lord Cave’s Committee put this 
point simply and Clearly in its final report of 1921 :— ** That 
personal relation between the patient and the doctor and nurse 
which is traditional in voluntary hospitals, and which in many 
cases renders the time spent in the wards the happiest pericd 
of a patient's life, would be difficult to reproduce under an 
Nor is it only a matter of loving care in the 
Hospital. It is also a matter of loving interest which flows 
from outside into the Hospital. One may quote another 
passage from the same report :—-* The outlook is altogether 
different where the Hospitals are State institutions. The 
Hospitals are practically closed places, into which nobody 
goes except the people who are authorized. There are no 
committees of one kind and another interesting themsclves 
in the welfare of the patients, and the idea of sending food 
and flowers does not exist.” 

* The greatest of these is charity.” That is the conclusion 
of the whole matter. It is a conclusion which all members of 


official régime.” 


the community— gentle and simple, rich and poor—can alike 
aflirm; and in wilirming it together they can be drawn 
together in the common service of love. Friendly societies 


and labour organizations can contribute the pence of their 


members, which may well be as great a gift—individually, for 
the giver; collectively, in the aggregate given—as are the 
gifts of the rich. In this way the Hospitals can bind us to one 
another as well as to themselves ; they can be the magnets which 
draw the common virtue of the service of Love from the whole 
of the general community. In this way they have a still 
larger function in the community than even their great and 
primary function of tending the sick. They elicit and enlist 
the voluntary service of society at large: they add to them- 
selves and their own staff a cloud of witnesses and co- 
operators ; and we see them in their true nature when we see 
them surrounded and encompassed by the company and 
fellowship of all the servants they draw to their service. 

The writer cannot conclude without speaking—as indeed he 
las all along been thinking—of one who was a great and 
generous servant of the cause of Hospitals in general, and 
particularly of that of King’s College Hospital. Lord 
Hambleden succeeded a father who had served King’s College 
Hospital for thirty-two years ; and in a life cut short before 
his sixtieth year he served it, in his generation, for thirty-seven 
years. For twenty of those years he was Chairman of its 
Committee of Management, and during those years he guided 
its development, through change upon change, with unerring 
sagacity. He was unwearied in giving; but even above 
the abounding gifts which he made from his wealth was the 
perennial gift which he made of his time and his thought and 
his love. The year 1928 made a great gap in King’s 
College Hospital. But above the sense of irremediable loss is 
the sense of a stirring and noble example ; and in that sense, 
and the strength which it gives, it remains for his successors to 
dedicate themselves to the accomplishing of the work which he 
so well began, and so far nobly advanced. 

Ernest Barker. 


A General Survey 


Ir hospitals were commercial organizations, which they are 
not, it would be possible for them to ensure their continuity by 
the use of the accepted methods of publicity which help to 
sustain and develop big business. King’s College Hospital, 
for example, might cover the outside of its walls with im- 
pressive inscriptions in enormous letters proclaiming its rare 
and admirable virtues. The composer of such advertisements 
would be able to exercise his ingenuity to the full. having 
such a wealth of merit to extol. But in these matters con- 
ciseness is the essential characteristic; and it would be 
diflicult to find a better slogan for King’s. than an adaptation 
of an existing one that meets the eye on every highway 
* Fill up here with health !” 

And in what advantageous circumstances would the slogan 
be displayed! It would be read by thousands of people 
every day. For King’s College Hospital stands in one of the 
most commanding positions in South London where many 
highways, carrying a great volume of trafiic, intersect a 
thickly populated and ever-growing residential district. 
Denmark Hill! is high— its name implies as much—it is healthy, 
and it is accéssible. Moreover a hospital, like a city, that is 
set on a hill cannot be hid. The entire suitability of the site 
must be apparent to everybody who, visiting the hospital, 
gives the matter a moment’s consideration. The hospital was 
inaugurated here by the King in 1913, four years after the 
foundation-stone of the new buildings had been laid by King 
Edward. 

Hitherto King’s had been on the north side of Aldwych, in 
the very heart of that dismal and squalid area which was 
transformed in the great rebuilding scheme which produced 
Kingsway and refashioned the district that fies between the 
Strand and Oxford Street. There it was opened in 1839, on 
the site of the old St. Clement Danes Poor House, to minister 
to a penurious and much afilicted population. Faithfully it 
fulfilled this mission through a long period of diflicult years, 
until, with changing times and an altered environment, it 
became expedient that it should be moved to another part of 
London. It was then that the Denmark Hill site was chosen, 
and the work that the hospital has been able to do and is 
doing there has abundantly justified the choice. 

The hospital site is one of twelve acres, separated only by a 
railway cutting from Ruskin Park, an inviolable open space. 


There is no great hospital near to it; but at its very doors 
are the teeming populations of Wandsworth and Balham, 
Brixton, Stockwell and Camberwell, Peckham, New Cross 
and Deptford. The site was given by Lord Hambleden in 
1904. County Council trams pass the hospital, and close by 
are important omnibus routes and Denmark Hill railway 
station. Irom every point of view, then, the hospital has 
been established where it is most able to maintain its beneficent 
service to the greatest number of people. It stands in the 
Borough of Lambeth, and, as the Eighty-ninth Annual Report 
shows, although patients who are suitable for the care of the 
Poor Law authorities are transferred to Lambeth Hospital, its 
geographical position is such that King’s is much closer to St. 
Giles’ and Southwark Hospitals. In any plan for co-or- 
dinating the work of Local Authority Hospitals with that of 
voluntary hospitals the natural affinity of Lambeth Hospital 
is with St. Thomas’s. On the other hand Southwark Hospital, 
although receiving patients from the borough in which Guy’s 
Hospital is situated, is much nearer to King’s than to Guy's. 
King’s College Hospital has, therefore, 3 triple relationship to 
its neighbours—to Lambeth Hospital, to the support of which 
it contributes through the rates, and the two other hospitals 
with which it has working associations. It has also an arrange- 
ment with the Deptford Borough Council for the care of 
maternity patients requiring special attention. 
although no definite scheme of co-operation has been embodied 
in a written agreement, the association between King’s and 
the neighbouring Maudsley Neurological Hospital, which is 
under the control of the London County Council, is a close one. 

So much then, in brief review, of the geographical position 
of King’s College Hospital and its relationships with its 
neighbours. What it stands for we know; how it fulfils its 
mission we shall see hereafter. Meanwhile let us consider the 
urgent fact that no hospital, not even King’s, can maintain 
its existence entirely on its own virtues. To appreciate the 
air at Denmark Hill, to admire the rural beauties of Ruskin 
-ark, to praise the imposing facade of the substantial English 
Renaissance hospital buildings may delight the ears of -the 
hospital authorities and encourage them in good works, but 
are not practical contributions to the solution of their financial 
problems. The present buildings cost over £500,000, of 
which some £62,600 is still on mortgage. These buildings 


Mores ver, 
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have accommodation for 400 patients. But the present 
income is not sufficient to allow all the beds to be occupied by 
the poor patients for whom the hospital exists, and part of 
the spac The income 
required to maintain the hospital on its present establishment 
js about £100,060 a year. 

Moreover let it be remembered that the effects of war 


available is. used for other purposes. 


service and war strain lie as heavily on institutions as upon 


individuals. During the War King’s became a_ military 
hospital, occupied by nearly 31,000 sick and wounded from 
the front, while 145.000 civilian patients were attended to at 
the same time. The payment received from the War Office 
did not cover the expense so incurred, and for three years 
after the Armistice King’s was putting up a stern fight against 
Help has 
been fortheceming from King Edward's Hospital Fund, and 
generous friends, of whom the late Lord Hambleden was the 


tremendous financial cdds. The fight goes on. 


hief, have made contributions ; but a heavy burden of debt 
remains, hampering and hindering the great work of mercy 
lirected from Denmark Hill. Whoever sees that work in 
progress, whoever hears but the barest detail of its varied 
nature, whoever realizes in the least degree precisely what is 
the significance of the continuity of King’s in the lives of the 
great population south of the Thames, must be impelled to 
covet the honour of having some share in an enterprise so 
splendid and so essentially charitable. King’s presents to 
every man and woman who reads these lines the opportunity 
of individual service according to hiS and her individual 
abilitv. The best service that can be rendered to King’s 
to-day is a gift, and the best gift is an annual one. 
ACCOMMODATION FOR MIDDLE-CLASS PATIENTS. 

Every student of social welfare knows that the sheer inability 
to pay for it is too often the cause which prevents great 
numbers of people, particularly among the middle classes, 
from obtaining specially skilled medical and surgical attention 
even when it is a vital need. For many the private nursing 
home is an impossibly expensive luxury, although they would 
gladly pay some fee for the care and treatment that they 
require. King’s College Hospital makes special arrangements 


for such cases. Two wards for paying patients have been 


opened, and it is hoped that increasing use will be made of 


them. 
wards is based on the average cost of each patient as ascer- 
tained from the accounts of the previous year. At present it 
A bed is available in a paying ward 


The charge for a patient admitted to one of these 


is five guineas a week. 
for every subscriber who has paid two annual subscriptions of 
not less than cone guinea in the two preceding vears, or foi 
the wife or a child under sixteen of such subscriber, who is 
approved for admission by a member of the honorary staff of 
the hospital. 

A subscriber will be free to make his own arrangements 
with the member of the honorary staff of the hospital by whom 
the patient is introduced in respect of the payment of his fees ; 
but, so far as the account for maintenance in the hospital is 
concerned, the subscriber may claim that the amount of his 
subscription since January Ist, 1920, not already claimed, be 
allowed in reduction thereof. Additional charges are made 
for special nurses and for massage. In addition private 
patients are admitted to private rooms on the recommenda- 
tion of a member of the medical staff of the hospital. This 
part of the hospital's service enables patients to make a con- 
tribution to the work of the institution by which they benefit 
and is an important source of income. More and more people 
are availing themselves of this scheme, and it certainly should 
make a very strong appeal to the middle classes, who are 
always glad to support a good cause so far as it is within their 
power, and who, jealous above all things of their independence, 
are more zealous in nothing than in paying their way. 

Now a hospital is a many-sided institution. It is more than 
a curative centre and a casualty station. It provides in 
struction as well as treatment and dispenses information as 
well as medicine. It teaches while it heals. If we take * Fill 
up here with health ~ as the true and fitting slogan of King’s 
College Hospital we may add “™ knowledge™ to ™ health” 
so as to make it applicable to the Medical and Nursing Schools, 


two of the several adjuncts, and not the least important, of 


King’s. 
EDUCATIONAL WoRK. 
To the Medical School, which is a thoroughly up-to-date 
one, finely equipped with laboratories, lecture theatre, library 


and museum, students come from many parts of the world to 
receive their medical training. Some 300 men and women 
students are at present enrolled, India, Ceylon, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Canada, West Indies and the 
United States represented them. The 
women students live in hostels or in their own homes. 


Australia, 
being among 
For the men there is **The Platanes,” a fine building near 

Champion Hill 
for eighty students. Attached to it are an acre and a-half 
of grounds with excellent Although ** The 
is near to many highways it is remarkably quiet and 


the hospital on having accommodation 
tennis courts 
Platanes ~* 
It is arranged 
in a number of bed-sitting rooms, with a capacious common 


its atmosphere is essent ially conducive to study. 


room and billiard room, dining room, reading and smoking 
rooms and so forth. The Medical School has always been a 
great friend of sport. It runs three Rugby football teams and 
two hockey teams, as well as strong cricket and tennis teams. 
In the first Rugby fifteen this year are D. J. MacMyn, the 
Scots International, and R. Cote-Smith, captain of the 
England International team in 192s. 

The Medical School numbers among those who have passed 
through it since 1830 a notable list of physicians, surgeons and 
specialists. It was one of the first of such institutions to 
open a departnient for the special study of the diseases of 
children, and the hospital was the first, it is believed, to 
appoint a professor in this subject. It gave an opportunity, 
others had refused, to the great Lister to do his 
immortal work for humanity. 

While students are trained in the Medical School, there are, 


when 


of course, no examinattons for degrees held there. The 
student, having entered the Schoolat the age of. say, eighteen, 
and having passed his preliminary and intermediate ¢xamina- 
tions, finally takes his clinical studies there, and is then 
examined at his University. 

In 1928 there were 285,348 attendances at King’s College 
Hospital in the casualty and out-patients departments, apart 
from in-patients. This means that a wonderfully varied field 
of experience is at the disposal of the students, who have every 
possible encouragement to attain proficiency by attending the 
lectures and practical demonstrations by the medical staff of 
the hospital. 
leading to the various examinations for medical degrees and 


The School makes provision for all the courses 
diplomas. For the preliminary and intermediate subjects— 


namely chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, physiology 


and pharmacology instruction is given by the University 
professors and lecturers of the University of London at King’s 
College, Strand : while the whole of the final medical studies, 
excepting the classes for infectious fevers and vaccinations 
only, are taken at King’s College Hospital and Medical School, 

The Dental School is a section of the Medical School. It 
was opened in 1923 and has now forty students. During this 
pericd it can claim cighty per cent. of successes in examina- 
tions. The studies of the dental students are carried on 
jointly at King’s College and Wing's College Hospital, prin- 
cipally at the latter. 
tionship between the health of the mouth and the general 


Such a strong point is made of the rela- 
health of the body that a student may follow the course of a 
patient who requires dental treatment as well as medical 
treatment. 

The Nursing School at King’s has a reputation as well 
founded as that of the Medical School. A preliminary training 
school has been opened in connexion with it, where an oppor- 
tunity is also given for girls who have received their general 
education in secondary schools and colleges to obtain a course 
in elementary nursing and domestic arts. The object is to 
provide a course in the nature of a finishing term in practical 
subjects forming a supplement to the education which has 
already been given elsewhere. It includes a wide number of 
subjects, and at the end of it pupils are expected to undergo 
an examination in them, and receive a testimonial upon 
completing a satisfactory course. At the end of seven weeks 
the pupils are allowed to take some practical part in the work 
of the hospital. 

The Preliminary Training School is 
large house, surrounded by a beautiful garden and adjoining 
the hospital. The pupils join in the general social life of the 
nurses of the hospital, and enjoy the privilege of using the 
Candidates who 


accommodated in a 


tennis courts and other facilities for games. 
wish to be trained as nurses must attend the Preliminary 
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THE LATE SIR WILLIAM BAYLISS, M.S., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Chairman of the Commitice on Light of the Medical Research Council 
of Great Britain, has written, ‘* The most striking effects of Light have 
shewn themselves in the actual cure of diseased conditions, such as 
rickets and tuberculosis. It is known that light prevents the develop- 
ment of these in circumstances in which they would otherwise 
assuredly shew themselves.” 


ANOTHER EMINENT AUTHORITY HAS SAID:— 
“ Finsen chose the carbon arc, which in its properties and composition 
comes nearest to the light of the sun. Later, Finsen used the carbon 
arc light in preference to the sun itself because he found it contained 
more ultra-violet rays than did the sunlight, in which so many of the 
ultra-violet rays are absorbed by the atmosphere.” 


Clinical experiment and research over the past thirty years have 
demonstrated the tonic value of artificial sunlight by carbon arc 
lamps; and the therapeutic power of light so produced has been 
proven in tens of thousands of cases in the treatment of disease, 
especially rickets, the rheumatic group, skin diseases, blood ailments 
and nervous disorders. 


We offer to readers of “ The Spectator” an opportunity to 
test and prove the value of the Quain Sunbath for themselves. 


We will supply (through the usual trade channels, or direct 
in case of difficulty) a number limited to 10,000 QUAIN 
SUNLIGHT BATHS, on free use for 14 days. 

On the following terms :— 

Carriage paid complete outfit (price of which is £5.10.0) 


on payment of 3Q/- deposit. 


If after 14 days’ free trial the user is not fully satisfied with the tonic and 
health promoting effects to self and children, the Sunbath may be returned and 
the deposit will be refunded without question. 


10 minutes daily use costs less than one penny. 
The Quain is the safe Sunbath for HOME USE. 





Write immediately for BRITISH QUAIN SUNLIGHT, LTD., 










further particulars. 20/21 Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C. 4. 

@ . 9 Please send me full particulars of your special 
(2 ; q offer. 
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Training School for twelve weeks. and must be between the 
ages of twenty and thirty years, although the Sister Matron 
may at her discretion admit particularly suitable candidates 
above or below these The preliminary training is 
divided into two parts, in the first of which the candidates 
receive instruction in 
during the second they are on trial in the wards of the hospital. 
A three years’ course of training as nurses in the hospital] 
follows. Candidates are also required to enter for all the 
obligatory State examinations for nurses. On the completion 
of the second year of service candidates receive, if suitable 
for the position, an appointment as staff nurse. 

Another department of King’s concerned with teaching is 
the School of Instruction in Radiography, Radiotherapy and 
kindred subjects. 
for women students only 


ages. 


numerous essential subjects, while 


The course of instruction at this school is 
It has been mapped out on a very 
generous scale and occupies eight months. 
the Nursing School, applicants for admission must be between 
the ages of twenty and thirty vears : 
js not so hard and fast. and may be waived in special cases. 
An intcresting point with regard to the fee is that in the cases 
of applicants who have obtained a nursing certificate at King’s, 
or hold the certificate of C.S.M.M.G. for massage and clectrical 
treatment, it is reduced by one-third. 
The Massage School was opened in 1915. 
of instruction, 
gymnastics, and medical electricity. in preparation for the 


but here again the rule 


It provides courses 


also for women only, in massage, medical 
examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. 


to the regulations of that Society the course of instruction in 


No previous training is necessary, but according 


anatomy, physiology and theory and practice of massage and 


medical gymnastics and clementary medicine and = surgery 


four 
In order to allow for holidays and possible illness, 


must be forty-eight weeks, and in medical electricity 
months. 
as well as for the time requisite to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the work, twenty-two months are desirable for the 
full course in all three subjects. 
in medical electricity is that high- 
frequency and diathermy treatments and artificial sunlight to 
those students who desire it. 


\ special feature of the course 
instruction is given in 
in addition to the instruction 
The 


school is in an airy building on Denmark Hill. and communi- 


required for the examination of the Chartered Society. 


cation between it and the hospital is through a large garden in 
which classes are held in the summer. There is also a veranda 


held, 


cises and electrical treatment are grouped together in one 


on Which open-air classes are Massage. remedial exer- 
department which draws cases from the various out-patients’ 
As students 
a great variety of 


clinics as well as from the casualty department. 


are also sent to treat cases in the wards 


cases is available for them. 
Puysicat TREATMENT. 

There was a time, and many of us can remember it. when 

children deformed in limb or body. or devcloping tendencies to 

thrust into and unsightly ap- 


pliances, which were to them a burden and too often to their 


Inis-shapeness were heavy 


companions an object of mordant jesting. In some cases the 
use of an appliance is still. no doubt. essential : but the cura- 
tive exercise, as practised and taught at King’s, is displacing it 
rapidly. 
always wide open and there is plenty of light. one may see the 
classes of youngsters happily going through physical exercises 


In the gymnasium there. where the windows are 


devised to put right whatever tendency to unshapeliness may 
he developing in them. And what is more. one may see the 
cure working, the flat chests day by day expanding. the round 
shoulders growing more nearly square. the faltering hips and 
rounded backs receiving new strength and suppleness. 

The healthy, the vigorous and the normal in shape can 
hardly realize how great is the load of sorrow carried from day 
to day by a malformed or muscularly weak child. The 
youngster is conscious of being different from other children, 
and by that difference he 
general playground games and stands apart. a marked figure, 
sometimes pitied 
contempt : and the pointed finger may 
pierce the spirit as surely as the arrow pierces the flech. No 
man or woman who was teased at school about some physical 
defect needs to be reminded of the consuming aneuish engen- 
dered by such treatment. 

Tf let alone the physical imperfections developed in chiid- 


is debarred from sharing in the 


though pity is not always inseparable from 
sometimes derided 


As in the case of 


hood will become perinanent, and the man or woman inherits 
from it a lasting handicap. But this is a place of light and 
hope and healing. where the crooked may be made straight 
and the infirm strong. It does not follow that every faulty 
body can be made sound. There are cases that do not and will 
not vield to treatment: there are others for which only the 
wearing of an appliance of some sort represents the only hope 
of cure or of improvement : but at the same time there are 
many, many cases which, taken in their early stages and 
treated with intelligence and perseverance, will and do vield 
to the curative processes of physical exercise. There is some 
indefinable aspect of the healing of children which grips by the 
very heartstrings those who are concerned in it and those who 
observe it. Can those who read of it only allow themselves to 
Assuredly they will so coin their sympathy 
that this splendid work may go on and the hands of those 


whose privilege it is to be engaged in it may be strengthened. 


be less moved 7 


Close to the gymnasium that has just been mentioned is the 
ultra-violet ravs plant. where are generated rays of what is in 
effect artificial sunlight. These 
vapour lamp of brightness. 


ravs pour from a 
and the 


who are receiving treatment sit in a circle about the lamp 


mercury 
dazzling patients 
exposing their bodies to the beams. which are particularly 
beneficial in cases such as tuberculosis of the bones, in healing 
wounds after operations. and for wasting. rickets and so forth. 
The actual direct effect of the rays is to heighten in the body 
the powers of resistance to disease. The first visible effect is 
that the patient becomes “sunburnt.” So far most of the 
eases treated have been those of boys and girls: but what is 
wanted is more room and more powerful apparatus and par- 
ticularly the money to pay for them. 

Not unrelated to the department which is concerned with 
ultra-violet ravs is that where curative clectricity is applied. 
Hither come patients of all ages to be treated for rheumatism, 
rheumatoid arthritis. flat foot. dropped instep and so forth, 
The visitor watching the cure in process will see, if he looks 
closely, slack muscles being knit up and inelastic tendons, 
infused with new vitality, moving to and fro in the process. 
widespread than 


Rheumatism is a malady far more many 


people imagine. It is also an extremely ancient affliction of 
the human race. and probably in the dark ages of medicine, 
when quacks flourished and every sufferer believed in charms, 
rheumatisin induced the wearing of more amulets than did any 
other disease. Oniy now is rheumatism receiving the attention 
which its prevalence demands, and at King’s the equipment 
latest The 
apparatus, which is costly. can for obvious reasons be installed 
in the home in a few cases only not to be 
handled by the At King’s. however, it is ready and 


available for great 


with which it is fought is of the very design. 
morcover it ought 
inexpert. 
nunibers of sufferers, who day by day 
receive treatment under the supervision of operators skilled in 
the handling of the mechanism and well versed in the applica- 
tion of the curative properties of electricity. Some rheumatie 


patients are also treated by means of exercises in the 
evinnasium, 
ORLHORILONICS, 
The Orthophonics Department at Wing's was started in 
1924 as an experiment for one vear. for the purpose of treating 
King’s College Hospital patients who had undergone opera- 
tions involving the speech organs. .Ait the end of the experi- 
mental period the department was established perimanently 
and the scope of its work was extended to include the treat- 
those due to mental 


* all speech dis- 


ment of all speech disorders, except 
deficiency or complete deafness. The phrase 
is widely inclusive. and the five classes into which it 
articulation 
nervous disorders and bad 


orders ~~ 


may be divided are delayed speech. defects, 


organic defects and deficiencies, 
habits. 

The delaved speech cases are those of children from the age 
of about three vears, whose speech has not developed nor- 
others have evolved an 
language of their own. Such defects 
need not be due to mental deficiency : the children are often 
very intelligent. Articulation found in both 
children and adults, and the term applies to lisping and 
~ thikthpenth” for “ sixpence,” 
for ~ red rose,” dood ~ for * good,” ** tat ” for 
Among the organic defects are con- 


mally. Some do not speak at all: 


entirely unintelligible 
defects are 


general sound substitution, 
“wed wose’ 
* cat.” and so forth, 
enital imperfections like cleft. palate and hare-lip, making 
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normal speech impossible. In such cases it is necessary for an 
operation to be performed, or for an appliance to be fitted 
pefore normal speech is a possibility, and the services of a 
speech specialist are generally essential. In post-operation 
eases like laryngo-fissure (removal of part or the whole of a 
yocal chord) and total laryngectomy (removal of the larynx) 
special handling is necessary to enable the impaired speech 
organs to produce a form of speech approximating as nearly as 
possible to the normal. The 
adenoids and tonsils often leave the patient's speech affected 
disorders 


removal of larvngeal nodes, 


and in need of adjustment. The nervous class 


includes stammering in all its many forms, which oceurs in 
ehildren and adults and is far more frequently found in men 
Functional aphonia, how- 


The victims of 


and boys than in women and girls. 
ever, is most generally found in adult women. 
bad habits of specch ar 
tioneers, telephonists, drill-sergeants 
excessive strain on their producing chronic pharvn- 
gitis, hyperphonia, hoarseness, forced voice with little carrving 


often teachers, clergymen, aue- 
and others who put an 
voices, 
power, and so forth. 

This is a formidabl 
way and another in the Orthophonics Department at King’s, 
Treatment and the apparatus employed must vary with the 


list of maladies that are treated in one 


ase, and before reviewing these in brief let us look at the 
essentially human side of the matter. The object of the depart- 
ment is, by the use of scientific methods, so to educate or re- 
educate the entire speech mechanism that it will produce 
normal speech ; that is to say, that form of speech which calls 
for the minimum of effort on the part of both the speaker and 
the listener. Where some parts of the speech mechanism have 
been removed by operation, entirely normal speech cannot be 
developed. 
Stammering children 


and allied disorders of 


must —the 


speech in 
receive—as they most sympathetic treatment at 
King’s in an atmosphere of the The 
for in these maladies there is not one par- 


utmost friendliness. 
problems are acute, 
fault on which attention be focussed, 
trouble is essentially psychological. A 
that 


interviewing the 


ticular concrete may 
while the basis of the 
method of beginning treatment has been followed with 
success consists in child’s parents and the 
child independently. in order that by seemingly casual questions 
idea of their attitude 


observation an accurate 


obtained, it 


and careful 


one to the other may be being essential to dis- 


cover in what kind of a home atmosphere the child lives. 


There follows a simple test of speech. and it is generally found 
that the first time the child speaks he is at his worst. That 
is to be expected : for the voungster is probably rather scared 
at what to him is something of an ordeal. The child is then 
allowed to lie down and let his museles relax. and a further 
discussion with the parents follows, when it is explained that 
the child is not suffering from any organic or mental disease 
but from the result of a faulty habit originating in a cause 
which may or further, that this habit 


can be eradicated if the child is consistently encouraged to help 


may not be known: 


in his own cure. 


This form of stanmnering is deeply personal and svmpathy 
towards the patient is the first essential of the curative treat- 
ment. It 1 
child that he has a bad temper, that he 
What else is to be 
and if the child. every time he 


may be. and indeed often is. alleged against the 
is Vicious and that he 
is a fighter. expected % Speech is the 
common outlet of all of us. 
attempts to speak. draws attention to a peculiarity in himself, 
He will 
or he will try to speak and 
What 


which is not 


it follows that he will be distressed and exasperated. 
avoid speech and sulk in silence, 
good 


suffer this maddening sense of defeat. temper 


would survive against the experience, inter- 
mittent but the inevitable humiliation of every waking hour ? 
used excessively : the 


Pity, in these cases, must not be 


child has to develop self-assurance. But > he must not be 
irritated. Irritation increases the acuteness of the malady. 
Suggestion and persuasion will 
while if it is made a point of henour with the child to try to 
control his temper he will generaily The 
is taken in hand the better his 


vo a long way to help him: 


respond readily. 
younger he is when his case 
chance of getting cured. He will have 
but a bad weck will generally be followed by a good one, and 
while treatment is continued the graph of his progress will 
Ife will need 
may be 


his ups and downs, 


usuaily have a continuously upward tendency. 


to be encouraged in order that his confidence 
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strengthened. Over-confidence. however. is a svmptom to be 


watched carefully, for the outeome of the exercise of the will to 


improve, against regularized control of energy, is apt to 
produce a lack of balance. resulting in spasmodic speech. 
Sudden cures are very rare, the process being generally a 
slow one. 
The Orthophonies Department at King’s. theref as well 
as. benetfitir the stammering child b recting his speech, 
helps those among whom the child li ind is educated b 





making their dealings with him easier t the I the 
child is enabled more easily to rec s educatio More- 
over the stammering child is cenerall ‘ f particularly 
bright intellect. although he may give t} pposite pression. 
His inability to expres himself n bly 
galling : ind to be rated mnoran her 1 sonlv unable to 
articulate is to be the victim of a1 ticularly exasperating 
form of injustice. Apart l ot ’ tl 
eorrection of stammering i ire! t! itt t ort- 
ance as a means of bettering their chances of good cmiplov- 
ment when the time comes for them to leave scl l. 

A note mav be added with regard unctional ay nin 
which has been referred to already. Phi naditi Hay 


l + 


traced back to an attack ol larvngitis or other 


sometimes be 
(voicelessness) nye alter 


More 


-fatigue of both b dy 


such ailment. the aphonia 


remaining 
the original trouble has passed awa often. however, 


it occurs suddenly, owing to- general ove 


‘h mechanism, though 


The treatment is 


and brain, with the result that the spe 


actually sound, refuses to work normally. 
] 


rest and nourishment, followed by stimulation and suggestion. 


Although the trouble exists only in the imagination of the 


patients, it is very real to them. Sudden and even violent 


treatment will produce temporarily good results, but the use 
of shock on the whole is to be deprecated. and the electrical 


treatment, which can be repeated and which does not irritate 


or cause nervous disturbance, is generally favoured at King’s. 
In the ease of bad habits 


vocal mechanism is taught 


sometimes a wholly new way of 


using the 


] 


at disposal it is not possible to describe fully 


attt used 


In the Spare r 


} + 


the very fascinating instruments and apparatus that 


for purposes of phonetic research, diagnosis and various forms 


of treatment given at King’s in this department 


reference, however, must be made to them There is the 
kyvmograph. by which the movements of the vocal chords and 
other organs of speet h are so recorded that the most careful 
analysis of them may be made: the stroboscope., properly 
called thie larvngo stroboscope, by Hike fe) Ol which t! VC- 
ments of the voeal chords are observed in aeta and in slow 


ronized stimulator for 


motion during phonation: the synet 


1 
administering electrical stimulation to the vocal chords. and 


the velar clectrode for niassage of the 
PREATMENT OF DiaBit 
While if 


experienced people t 


may be comparatively easy for qualified and 
pre scribe vy diet ol prt ient Whose case 


demands such treatment. it is extremely dillicuit to censure 


that the patient cats what he is told to eat Diabetes is a 


malady, formerly inevitably fatal. for which a verv iniportant 


part of the treatment, as everybody knows 
that the 


was reduced to such low 


is dieting. Hlow- 


id methods whereby a 


that he 


ever this dees not mean 


patient's diet dimensions 


was as likely to die of actual starvation as from the malady olf 


which it was sought to cure him still prevail. The diet now 


given is based on scientific calculations made to mect thx 


r 


reeds of and at King’s there 


personal individual patients 


is a diabetic kitchen where food is scientitically prepared on 


a basis expertly approve d for diabetic patients. Such a diabetic 
It was started four years ago 


Not only are 
meals prepared for patients in the hospital, but out-patients 


kitchen is peculiar to King’s. 


and has proved itself to be of first-rate value. 


also receiving treatment are taught how to prepare food con- 


taining the various contents proper to their needs fox 
themselves. 


Menus based on a know! 
foodstuffs are 


made both to suit the various dishes to the particular tastes 


lve of the constituent prop rtiesol 


devised for the diabetic. every effort being 


of the individual patients and to make the 
‘cived 


meals as varied as 


possible. Veople, therefore, having re their dictetie 


instructions at King’s are able from a chart supplied to them 
to arrange their own meals at home. 


The other half of the story of the treatment of diabetes, so 
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far as it can here be told, is concerned with insulin, which was 
diseovered in Canada in 1921. Briefly it may be said that the 
diabetic state arises from an insufliciency of insulin in the 
system, and the practice is to increase the amount by intro- 
ducing it into the body by injection. Given by the mouth it 
is ineffective. The dose varies with the patient ; but its 
regular use enables him to lead an ordinary life. At King’s 
500 out-patients are being so treated. While the death-ra:e 
from diabetes in the United Kingdom used to be relatively 
high, it has been substantially reduced since the introduction 
of the insulin treatment. 

Difficulties that have had to be met in home treatment have 
been a lack of faith in the efficacy of the scheduled diet and a 
disinclination to persevere with it. Much missionary work 
has had to be undertaken to enlighten the sceptical and very 
good results have been achieved, but carelessness still proves 
in some cases a stubborn obstacle. Insulin is prepared from 
the pancreas of the bullock. Now that it is manufactured 
jn this country the price is comparatively low —two shillings 
for a standard sized bottle, which five years ago cost 
twenty-five shillings. 

A GENERAL Look Rounp. 

Enough has been written to show that King’s College 
Hospital is a great institution of research and education as 
well as a great centre of healing. It remains to add some 
details about the hospital buildings themselves. Their 
very size is impressive. The main corridor itself is 
900 feet long from east to west Therefrom the six 
completed blocks containing the wards extend  south- 
ward, and are so arranged as to catch a maximum amount of 
sunlight. The ground between the biocks is divided into 
tennis lawns, grass plots and flower beds ; while at the end 
of each ward there is a baleony on to which patients may be 
wheeled to enjoy the open air. The wards themselves are high, 
bright and airy. The windows have been designed to admit 
plenty of light and air without draught. Heating is done by 
radiant heat and low-pressure steam-radiators. There are 
twenty-four beds in each of the general wards. In the 
maternity ward, where the average number of confinements 
is approximately two a day, the standard number of twenty- 
four beds has often to be increased, but even so there is too 
little room and many women fail to gain admittance. Extra 
cots, also, have often to be set up in the children’s wards. 

At the eastern corner of the hospital there are the out- 
patient and casualty blocks, with a waiting hall, examination 

ooms and so forth. Provision is made for the immediate 
reatment, both medical and surgical, of major and minor 
casualties. An observation ward is also provided, with beds 
in separate glass-secreened cubicles. The waiting haf) for 
out-patients is furnished with a buffet and is close to the 
surgical consulting rooms and to the various departments for 
treatment. 

The operating theatres are on the north side, and in every 
particular are of essentially modern construction and equip- 
ment. There is a special laboratory for research work in con- 
nexion with the use of radium in therapeutics, and in the 
cardiographic department the most modern instruments for 
diagnosis are employed. The pathological and post-mortem 
block are near the ophthalmic and operating theatres, and in 
the same neighbourhood there are the mortuary chapel and 
the isolation block. The vast hospital kitchen is in the base- 
ment, and there also are the headquarters of the engineering 
department where lighting, heating, power, and ventilation 
are controlled and directed. The chapel in the centre of the 
hospital bears witness to the spirit in which the work at King’s 
is carried out. 

This in brief is the remarkable story of a remarkable under- 
taking, and the most remarkable thing about it is that it is a 
voluntary undertaking. That is an inspiring thought, but it 
is also a very sobering one. The continuity of King’s College 
Hospital and all its great capacity for doing good depends 
entirely on good will. The answer is 
bound up with the answer to another question asked many 
centuries ago, but as vital now as then Who is my neighbour ? 
We have 2,000,000 neighbours in South London who may be 
succoured through our good will if we express it by helping to 
maint: <1 the service of King’s for and among them. 
that to be done ? 


Whose good will? 


How is 
By giving a little more than we think we 


can comfortably spare; by contributions, by annual sub. 
scriptions, by bequests made by will and through a simple 
scheme of insurance. The ideal memorial is the one that 
perpetuates a memory while benefiting a living person. A 

erson or an occasion may be commemorated at King’s by 
the gift of £1,000 towards the endowment of a bed for an 
adult or £500 towards the endowment of a cot for a child, or 
£150 to make anyone a governor for ever, or £60 for the 
unnual support of a bed, or £30 for the annual support of a cot. 

While every gift, however small, is welcome to those who 
have the administration of King’s upon their shoulders, it 
must be realized that their burden is appreciably lightened by 
receiving regular subscriptions, thereby providing an annual 
income on which they may budget. Consistent help is what 
is wanted. No machine can be expected to function if it is 
sought to run it on intermittent and varying infusions of 
power, and no hospital can be expected to maintain its 
service at the high level of King’s unless the means are Ccon- 
sistently forthcoming. If every fit man and woman who 
reads these lines would determine to express the value he and 
she places on that fitness in terms of a recurring subscription 
to King’s, the income required by the hospital would be 
secured. Do we value our health? If so, let us give this 
affirmative concrete answer, and thereby help our neighbours 
to recover what we enjoy. R. L. Carton. 
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wear and tear of the post. A letter written upon really good Notepaper : || 
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WHAT SHALL WE FIGHT? 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sin,— May I submit a rider to Mr. Yeats-Brown’s stimulating 
article ? Why did Mr. Everyman all over Europe run to fight 
in1914? It has been said in substance that he went out of 
sheer boredom. He welcomed the War not only from his 
innate pugnacity, but as a brand new idea, the first that had 
entered his static cranium since he left school, and he invested 
it with all the attractions of novelty. If in Mr. Yeats-Brown’s 
fateful 1964 there should be talk of another scrap, Mr. Every- 
man’s grandson will probably show a like enthusiasm. Weare 
told that War is going to be so inconvenient to the growing 
ramifications of business that the business men will put down 
their foot at the decisive moment. Yes, up to a point: but, 
given sufficient provocation, Mr. Everyman's grandson may be 
trusted to start up from behind his desk, just as grandfather 
did, and say, ** business be hanged; I'm going to give vou a 
hiding and take a good holiday from the office into the bargain.” 
This, if he is no wiser or better occupied than his grandfather 
was. 

The “‘ crusade . . . for the 
which Mr. Yeats-Brown adumbrates might 
views. Wider knowledge with wider culture would instil into 
Mr. Everyman's grandson a private conviction of the childish- 
ness and waste of war so deep-rooted that all his reason would 
rebel against this reversion to schoolboy methods of settling a 
dispute. Better still, he would have so many activities and 
interests that war, to his grandfather was a call to 
action, would spell the paralysis of his life. With a like spirit 
in his adversary, both would welcome arbitration and soon 
come to terms. But Mr. Yeats-Brown’s crusade could not 
hope to achieve much with cur present generation. People 
must be educated before they can respond to an idea like this. 
At present Mr. Everyman’s son leaves school at fourteen, just 
when he should begin to take his education seriously. Can 
it be said he would form a very apt fighter ? Ii the State saw 
to it that his mind was fed continuously until he was at any 
rate eighteen (coffe que coiite) he would then be sufliciently 
awake to the joy of living to be enrolled as a good soldier in 
your contributor’s army.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. 3. i. 


Susser . 


advancement of knowledge’ 


well change his 


which 


Fraser TAaywor. 


42 Selborne Road, Hove. 


BRITISH FARMING 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sin,—The writer of ** Women’s British 
places his (or her) finger on a vital need. The days of slip- 
shod farming are past. If this, our greatest industry, is again 
to flourish, science and organization must replace traditional 
methods. Of no side of farm life is this more true than of the 
contribution made by the farmer's wife and daughter. The 
study of milk records enables unprofitable cows to be replaced 
by others giving from two to three times the amount of milk 
Substitution of good-laying table haphazard 
“keeping of hens ” enormously increases profit, and with the 
advent of grading and guaranteeing of farm produce, in this 
country still in its infancy, another avenue of profit is opening. 

British agriculture urgently needs skilled women workers, 
but the provision made for this is woefully inadequate. There 
is only one Residential College for women in England and 
Wales At Studley College, Warwickshire, 1.200. girls 
have taken courses and are farming their own land either here 
or in the Dominions, or are occupying salaried posts. 

May I ask your readezs to help us in placing the College ona 
permanent foundation, thus raising a practical memorial to 
the women who did such splendid work on the land during the 
War? Our first important money-making effort is a Show and 
Sale in the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, kindly lent by 
the Royal Horticultural Society on Thursday, April 25th. 
This will be opened at 12.0 mid-day by H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
and in view of the national importance of the work done at 


Part in Farming ”’ 


strains for 


over 


Studley, will net cach reader of the Spectator send to the Sale 
fruit, evgs, butter, cream, cheese, or 


a contribution of flowers, rg 
or postal order to the Ifonorary 


Keeling, CA. 


poultry, or send a cheque 
Treasurer of our Fund, Mr. Hi. 
Street, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, &e. 
EK. LonponpDerry, President. 

Studley College, Warwickshire. 


26 Eccleston 


OPPORTUNITIES IN JUGO-SLAVIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sir,—-The announcement that seven new bridges are to be 
built in Jugo-Slavia calls attention to the present great develop- 
ments in that country and I submit that this is an instance of 
the necessity of prompt co-operation among British financial, 
engineering and manufacturing interests in order to secure 
work for our own countrymen. 

The present railway construction 
involving a total expenditure of some millions of pounds, has 
been put in hand chiefly with the help of American or German 
capital and practically all the materials have been supplied by 
of the situation being that 
these German manufacturers often actually obtained in the 
London market the nece ssary credit to tide them over till com- 
pletion of the work. 


scheme in Jugo-Slavia, 


German manufacturers, the irony 


What Germany can do, we cando. Germany, it is true. sup- 


plied the first materials as reparation payments, but I see no 
facturers to be first in 
at libe rty 


to make ourselves and which would result in work for o 


if 
reason why we should allow her mann 
future to make financial arrangements which we ar 
ir own 


engineers and manufacturers. Are we manufacturers not too 


suspicious of those countries in Europe which lack ready money 
only because their vast natural resources are as vet untapped } 
—I am. Sir, &e. G. R. Harr-Caine, 


House of Commons. 


THE BLACK RAT 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—In reply to an inquiry in your issue of March Oth, this 
clean, sportive little rodent (M. Rattus) is in almost complete 
possession at the source of the Cam and its feeders. In Norfotls 
it lives and thrives in the Thet and Wissev streams. It seems 


to prefer narrow waters with a flowing stream in frequen 


floody condition, where there is in addition floating wat 
herbage on which it can sun itself and browse. 

Has the black rat increased since the War owing to the whole- 
sale methods towards extermination used ag 


rat (M.D.)? While water is the natural clement of the black 


ainst the brown 


rat, wherein and whereupon his motions are always diverting, 
the brown rat takes to it in a half-hearted. clumsy way as a 
best means of self-protection and defe;ace. An Ishmuel 


indeed !—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. Putpson. 


Saffron Walden. 


TACNA-ARICA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatror.] 
In your issue of March 2nd, when discussing the question 
* The 


been 


Sir, 
of the Tacna-Arica dispute, you have this sentence 
decisive factor in cutting the Gordian knot seems to have 
the subtle proposal made by Mr. Kellogg, that the 
vinces should simply revert to Bolivia, from whom they were 
wrested in the triangular war of 1884.” Allow me to correct 
two grave misstatements of historical fact :— 


two pro- 


(a) The province, Taecna-Arica did not before the * War of 
the Pacific belong to Bolivia. It belonged to Peru and formed 
part of the Peruvian department of Moquegua. The 
province of Tarafaca, to the south, became Chilean property 
after the war; but Tacna-Arica was, ten years after the Treaty 
of Ancon, to have its ownership decided by plebiscite. The 
dispute has been caused by the impossibility of finding a 
method for taking the plebiscite, acceptable to both countries. 


Peruvian 


(b) * The triangular war” which is 
War of the Pacific, was brought about by Bolivia’s declaration 
in March, 1879, which was followed a month later by Peru. 
Actual hostilities ended in 1882 and the treaty of Ancon was 
signed in October, 1883. The treaty 
Not only was the province not 
but also there was no “ triangular war of 1884.) An excellent 
account of the political aspect of this dispute is to be found, 
in Professor Ripley’s new book, Latin America in World 
Politics, pp. 254.—I am, Sir, &ce., JAMES CURRIE. 
Orford, 
[We are 
arisen, no ¢ 
littoral, not the disputed provinces. 


commonly called the 


was ratified in 1884. 


‘wrested from Bolivia,” 


‘tion. The confusion has 
uubt, from the fact that Chile seized the Bolivian 


—Ep. Spectator.| 
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THE PAYMENT OF GOLF CADDIES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—In 1912, on a well-known Surrey golf course, I started 
an allotment garden close to the club house. ‘The members 
paid five shillings contribution towards the expense of making 
a good start. ‘The professional gave a whistle when a caddie 
or caddies were required. Although there was some oppo- 
sition on the part of two or three boys, the caddies very soon 
came into line; they, of course, earned regular pay for the 
work. I hoped to get the matter on a self-paying basis when 
the War brought things toa close. I can give further particulars 

should any of your readers be interested.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NORMAN GRAHAM. 

Prior's Wood, Compion, near Guildford. 


Caddies on seaside links in the south of England may be claasified 
Schoolboys, at week-ends and during holidays. 
men and boys employed in other occupations 
Boys who have jast 


as follows: l. 
2. Sunday caddies 
who wish to add to their weekly earnings. 3. 
left school waiting till they ean find better occupations. 4. Retired 
fishermen, ex-Service men, &c., incapable of doing heavy work. 
It is obvious that 1 and 2 cannot be paid a weekly wage. 3 and 4. 
would not consent to it, as in good times they may make up to 35s. 
per week including tips for five to six hours work per diem, and in 
bad weather can go on the dole.—F. 8. Reeves (Major), Secretary, 
Rye Golf Club. 


As a measure of relief to bridge over as far as possible dull periods 
—such, for instance, as we have lately experienced—the committee 
of this club, some time ago, added an extra 2d. per round to the 
normal charge. This goes into a fund from which payments 
are made at the secretary's discretion to the regular caddies. This, 
though a help, is only in the nature of a palliative. I fully endorse 
Mr. J. H. Taylor's views.—Tue Secretary, Home Park Golf Club, 
Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 


Payment of weekly wages to caddies impracticable here. In 


holiday season 100 a day may turn up. In winter none. Suggest 
limiting the age of those permitted to carry clubs to sixteen. Owing 
to spread of game caddies nowadays of very little help beyond 


and carrying clubs.—H. I. Srracuan, Secretary, The 


Nairn Golf Club, Nairn, N.B. 


Reference copy of letter on the subject of payment of golf caddies 
I am directed to say that this club has a fund which deals with 
any hard cases which may arise.—C. FE. Pemrerron (Major), 
Secretary, Fulwell Golf Club, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


teeing ball 


Both the courses in Bournemouth are the property of the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation, who engage the caddies. During the recent 
spell of bad weather, the clubs helped the caddies, by giving them 
financial aid, old and discarded clothing, food, &c., and a supper 
and entertainment. I do not know if the municipality has power 
to grant payment to caddies, at present they control them and 
allocate their services—but do not pay them a ‘weekly wage. Some 
provision should certainly be made for spells of une mployme nt, 
although it is doubtful if the caddies would agree to a small weckly 
wage, when some weeks they earn 35s. to 40s.—A. J. F., Meyrick 
and Queen’s Park Golf Club, Bournemouth. 


In reply to your letter I beg to state teat all caddies employed 
on this course leave for employment in the mines when old enough.— 
Luke G. Ditton, Chairman, Seaham, Co. Durham. 


We have on several occasions carefully considered the caddie 
problem, and our conclusions could not be better expressed than 
in the statement made by Mr. J. H. Taylor. It is always difficult 
to help people who cannot help themselves and the ecaddie’s own 
peculiar ways of helping himself render co-operation impossible.— 
J. M. Samrvson, Hon. Secretary, Eaton Golf Club, Norwich. 


I quite agree with Mr. J. H. Taylor's views as to the ene 
of trying to train the younger caddies for other jobs. I don’t 
suppose anyone would even think of training the older ones. I 
much prefer playing with a caddie myself, but I am not sure that 
such play is going to harmonize with the spirit of the future. 
I am rather inclined to believe that golf will be played with fewer 
clubs, and that courses will be so designed that it will not be easy 
to lose a ball. At Chorley Wood we have a heathland course with 
much gorse, but we clear the gorse bushes nearest the fairway.— 
R. E. Brake Smiru, Hon. Secretary, Chorley Wood Golf Club. 


I agree with your contributor, Mr. J. H. Taylor, that the question 
is not one for the clubs. It is more a question for the individual 
who engages the caddie to make the remuneration adequate. The 
clubs could not shoulder the burden.—W™a. ANnprRew, Hon. Sec., 
Colville Park Golf Club, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Barkinc Cuurcu Repair Funp. 

Barking, in mediaeval times, was a country town, gathered 
round the Abbey. Subsequently it became the fishing port 
of London—until the sixties of last century practically all 
the fish that was brought to Biilingsgate was brought by 
Barking fishermen in Barking craft. To-day Barking has 
become an industrial town, discharging some of the essential 
services—gas, electricity, sewage—of London and housing an 


increasing proportion of London’s working population. At 
a time when wages are low and work is scarce it is not possible, 
without help from outside, for the Church in Barking to meet, 
the urgent demands of new housing areas, and the need of 
social and recreational work such as exists in a working-clag 
town, and the same time to raise £6,000 for the repair 
of the old Church and Curfew Tower. The people of 
Barking are doing what they can, and, therefore, we appeal 
the more confidently for the help of those who care for the 
beautiful churches of England. Cheques may be sent ty 
the vicar, and should be crossed ** Barking Church Repair 


Fund.”—Henry Cnetmsrorp; J. T. BARKING; R. B, 
CoLvix, Lord Lieutenant of Essex, Brig.-General, M.P.; 
R. L. Barciay, Managing Director of Barclays Bank ; Jony 
J. Burnet, R.A., F.R.I.B.A.; F. C. EEves, Sec. of the 
Committee for the Care of Churches; W. R. Letiasy; 
H. R. L. Sueprarp, C.H.; and Lesire S. Hunter, Vicar of 
Barking, The Vicarage, Barking. 
Verse Forms. 


A. H. A. in his “* New Verse Forms ” must not give all the 
credit to America for the birth of the punning Rhymbel. | 
quote two verses from a longer poem of Victor Iugo’s, pub- 
lished in 1828, which show that he also put the winged horse 
through these circus steps. 


“Cest surtout quand la daine abbesse 


Baisse 
Les yeux que son regard charmant 
Ment. 
Son coeur braile en vain dans l’enceinte 
Sainte. 
Elle en a fait a Cupidon 
Dee. 5 a * 


—M. Paver-Crow, Ornhams Hall, Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, 


A Notre on Conrapb. 

Re your “ Great Winds” article of September 22nd last, 
Conrad’s captain did not tell his wife, after going through a 
typhoon, that he had met with “ dirty weather.” He wrote to 
her that he had expected never to see her and the children 
again.—R. H. Frrz-Hersberr, Havelock North, Hawke's Bay, 
New Zealand. : 

*EnGiisn UNDEFILED.” 

The letter of “ A. S.” regarding the “* abuse” (!) of such 
words as * which ” and * wheel ” raises an interesting problem 
which has perplexed me from childhood. ‘The words cannot 
be pronounced as spelt and so the first two letters are inter- 
changed. Certainly most “ educated ” people say “ hwich” 
and * hweel,” but why whould it be greater abuse to omit one 
(unpronounceable) letter than to take the double liberty of 
omitting a letter and interpolating another? I should be 


grateful for enlightenment.—T. H. Barr, Grey Garth, Bilton 
Lane, Harrogate. 
“Srx Years Our oF Work.” 
Will you kindly express my grateful thanks to those 


readers of the Spectator who were interested in my article, 
* Six Years Out of Work,” and for their kindly assistance, 
which was quite unexpected. Also to my friend who is se nding 
me the Spectator weekly.—Ovv Suipyarp Labourer, 


A CORRECTION. 


In my review of Miss Yvonne Fitzroy’s A Canadian Pano- 
rama last week may I correct a misprint which is possibly 
due to my bad writing? I compared her style to Norris, 
the author of the great wheat trilogy, not William Morris.— 
Your Reviewer. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reached us, 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now 
been achieved, in that we have provided for the immediate 1. ceds 
of Aberdare. The total amount received is £12,283 14s. 4d. The 
Fund is now closed. 

Bradfield College, £13 8s, 4d. ; the 
£2 2s,; A. J. Hawes, £1 1s. ; Major H. F. 
£1; Mrs. J. A. Bonfield, 5s. 

We publish below the thirteenth list of subscribers who have 
responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or 
more of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain 


psendonym Rhodesiensis Borealis, 
E. Childers, £1 ; Phelps Lewis, 


period. 

Mrs. A. Robinson, £2 6s. ‘“ A family of eight,” £2. Commonweal 
School, £1 5s. Miss Eyre, £1; FE. of L., £1. Windlesham House Schoob 
ie “RA DR," Ge 


Readers still wishing to send Clothing and other Gifts in kind 
to Aberdare are requested to forward them direct to the Hon. 
Secretary, Aberdare Service Committee, Town Hall, Aberdare, 
and NOT to the Srecratror office, 
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Some Books 


Aut will hope that under General Higgins the Salvation 
Army may achieve greater success than ever and forget its 
past differences. But the story of the recent crisis was worth 
recording, as has been done by Mr. F. A. Mackenzie under 
the somewhat melodramatic title of The Clash of Cymbals 
(Brentano, 6s.), if only to remove possible misconceptions. 
Mr. Mackenzie says that dissatisfaction with the autocratic 
rule of General Bramwell Booth had been growing for years 
past, and that it came to a head when he was understood 
to be trying to alter the deed poll of 1904 so as to prevent 
the High Council from Mr. 
Mackenzie shows that the control of the Army all over the 
in the General. and that the attitude 
munander Evangeline Booth 
this system. The Papacy 
roved too difficult for the 
Salvation Army. and it is understood that the Third Inter- 
national controls all its agents and adherents from Moscow. 
But perhaps a world-wide evangelical mission with no hard- 
ibjected to the rule 


from removin him office. 
world was centralized 
of the American section under C« 
had long been 


has solved the problem that 


unfavourable to 


and-fast creed cannot be permancat! 


of an individual chief. Mr. F.C. Ottman’s enthusiastic 
biography of Jierbert Booth: Salcationist (Jarvold, 5s.) 


reminds us of an earlier breach in the unity of the Army, for 
Herbert, when Commandant in Australia, resigned his post 
asa protest against the iron rule of his father, William Booth: 
and thenceforward conducted independent missions. 

< * o* * 

experienced more of the ups and downs 
favour and ingratitude of their 
contemporaries, than did Bolivar, the founder of Bolivia and 
ezuela, Columbia, Chili, Peru, and other 
After fourteen 
all conceivable 


Few pionce: 31 
of fortune, the alte nate 
the liberator of V« 
South American ‘sti! rom the rule of Spain. 
vears of guerrilla vwarcare, carried on against 
Bolivar died i 


I830 in tragic circumstances, with his 
But 


asgallant soldicr 


odd s, 
the name of this far- 
lives to-day inthat of 
while the fact that 
several 


life's work appar rustrated. 
sighted statesman a 

aRepubiie and a host of towns and villages, 
countries 
from the 


rador, by Maurice Vaucaire (Constable, 


his portrait appears upon the stamps of 


testifies to his end 
French, Bolivar, e? Lik 


} 


is. Gd.) succinct 


influence. ‘Translated 


! picturesqueély describes his romantie 
career, and ineidentall orrects some popular misconceptions 


with regard to Seu \merican emancipation. 

* * * 
* Prelude to Provence (Richards’ Press, 
in one volume she c:nnot deseribe in 
neticulous detail the dreaming beauty of the country or the 
mormous wealth of monuments it can boast, and therefore, 
ind rightly, she prefers to indicate atmosphere, mainly through 
the medium of history. The Mediterrancan has always been 
the dominating faetor over Provence, and through it have 
ome the various civilizations which have coloured its develop- 
ment. rom the sea came the Grecks to found their colony 
it Massilia, whence radiated the Greek tradition which has 
never been lost; the Romans to build the theatre and the 
great arch at Orange, the mysteriously impressive Pont du 
Gard, and the amphitheatres of Nimes and Arles; and the 
Saracens to give a stimulus to the poetry of the troubadours. 
There is no space in this brief notice even to indicate the 
idmirable and varied nature of the historical chapters which 
oimpose the bulk of the book, but we would draw particular 
ittention to the author's remarks on Provencal architecture, 
which ifustrates “so clearly how Roman building developed 
mediaeval and Gothic.’ The typography of this 

scholarly work gives it a worthy setting. 

* * * » 


Miss Richards, 


10s. Gd.), Knows that 


into 


Siudies of Savages ant Sev (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), a post- 
lirnest Crawley, edited by Theodore 
Besterman, little to further the reputation of its 
listinguished author. These notes (for they are little more 
than that) add nothing to our knowledge and are often traps 
for the unwary investigator. They are tendencious gleanings 
from the whole field of sexual anthropology, but unfortunately 
the bulk of the material is already out of date. Des sociétés 
dnvimales of Mspinas, published in 1879, for instance, is quoted 


himous volume by 


will do 


of the Week 


as “a modern authority,” and a hypothesis of Max Kutschen’s, 
dated 1876, is styled “a more recent deduction.” It is not 
surprising, that the largely 


ignored. Each chapter brings together a mass of illustrative 


therefore, present century is 


examples from all parts of the world; but as these are torn 
from their contexts they are not strictly comparable, and 
often create a fallacious impression. Geographical terms are 


used with a deceptive vagueness to generalize the uniqu 


cultural elements of a single tribe. The editing leaves much 
to be desired. In several instances new editions of an early 
the 


to silent alterations in the text does not exonerate an editor. 


work are not noticed in references, and to plead guilty 


aa * 1% * 


Christian Unity : Ils History and Challenge, by the Rev. Gaius 
Jackson Slosser, Ph.D. (INegan Paul, 21s.), is the latest testi- 
mony to humanity's age-long striving to realize the great ideal 
of the Founder of Christianity. Its value lies particularly 
in its historical the Archbishop of York 
aflirms in his introduction, is distinguished by thorougliness 
and completeness. No effort, from the early Councils of the 
Church to the latest Lambeth, Australian, and 
Missionary Conferences, is left without full and fair analysis. 
inevitable, yet none 


record, which, as 


Jerusalem 


A feeling of disappointment, however. 
the less acute—comes over the student as he turns over these 
crowded pages. Since the quarrel between East and West, 
since the further rupture and fissures caused by the Reforma- 
tion, so much has been attempted to attain what should belong 
to the very fundamentals of the faith, and yet the goal seems 
almost as far away as ever. The photographs of the assembled 
delegates at Lausanne, Stockholm, and Jerusalem do not cheer 
us much. That everycne is in earnest is certain, and yet—is 
not the very work towards unity in danger of becoming one 
of the stock-in-trade efforts of the Christian world, or a large 
part of it? An opportunity for fellowship and the widening 
of outlook to those who participate, doubtless ; but is there 
that tense feeling of anxiety which there should be in a 
matter that is one of life or death to the Church Universal ? 


Still, we believe that this volume jwill foster such a feeling, 
and so we commend it. 
* * * 
In his Politische Novelle, translated with the title The 


Persians are Coming (Snopf, 6s.) Bruno Frank presents us 
with the first symbolic study of the European peace movement. 
It tells of the meeting near Cannes between Carmer, a German 
jurist and statesman on the eve of his return to Germany 
to form a new Government, with ‘* Achille Dorval,” the great 
French statesman who is devoting the remainder of his life 
to his supreme vision of a Europe at peace. In the conversa- 
tion between the two men there is a remarkable picture of 
Europe slowly recovering from the cataclysm which destroyed 
all the old values, striving to regain spiritual leadership and 
its old unity to meet the impact of the vast colossus, America 
and the gathering forces of the East. ‘ And our Salamis,” 
says Carmer, “has an uninspiring battle-ery: 
co-operation.” The story concludes with the murder of the 
German statesman whose fancy led him to visit the brothel 
quarter in Marseilles—not by African or Malay but by a white 
man, a fitting symbol of Europe's suicide. The 
slight, the sentiments often crude, vet this little book is one 
of the most stimulating we have read for a long time. 


economik 


theme is 


* * # x 
(“ More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge Com- 


petition ~ will be found on pages 518 and 519.) 


A New Competition 


‘Tne Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best account 
of one or narrow shaves” in the experience of com- 
petitors or their friends. Stories should be true, although 
they need not necessarily have happened to the writer. They 
should not be longer than 700 words in length. If a stamped 
and addressed envelope is enclosed entries will be returned 
after the close of the competition on Friday, May 3rd. 


more ~ 
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Gipsy Politics 


Making the Fascist State. By H. W. Schneider. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 21s.) 

Le Régime Fasciste Italien. Par Francesco Luigi, Ferrari. 
Université Catholique de Louvain. Collection de Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques et Sociales. Paris : (Edition Spes. 25 fr.) 

IN spite of Signor Mussolini and a not unskilful propaganda, 

Englishmen have hitherto refused to take Fascist Italy 

seriously. (This, of course, exasperates our Italian friends 

who are in deadly earnest and cannot understand why the 
rest of the world does not get into step and take the path 
to Rome.) Thus, while J! Duce provides an admirable subject 
for the cartoonist, the only books on Fascism in practice 
that have appeared here have been written by Italians— 
and are consequently not free from bias. It has been left to 

a Professor of Columbia University, New York, to fill the gap. 

The author of Making the Fascist State, who passed a sabbatical 

vear (1926-27) in Italy as a Fellow of the National Social 

Science Research Council, deserves our warmest thanks for 

his masterly analysis both of Fascist fantasy and Fascist 

government. He disclaims any intention of writing a history 
of the movement, but—what is far more important—he 
does supply just that background which is essential to the 
understanding of current events in Italy or of such publica- 
tions as the Year Book of the International Centre of Fascist 

Studies. 

We know that Signor Mussolini is intent on canalizing the 
many waters of Fascism into a system bearing the stamp of 
the Roman and Catholic traditions :— 

The new Italy could not rise on the basis of French abstractions, 
but had to be nourished from the living streams of its own national 
experience.” 

But it remains to be seen what those living streams are- 

Nationalism, idealism—in a philosophical or else Catholic 

sense —syndicalism, futurism, these are the most obvious ; 

yet when we have analysed them all and sought a common 
denominator we shall still be at a loss for a comprehensive 

‘erm, unless it be “ the religion of power” —Potenza. Let us, 

therefore, content ourselves with J/ Duce’s own definition, 

applied in September, 1919, and still applicable to-day :— 

“The Fascisti are the gipsies of Italian polities ; not being tied 
own to any fixed principles, they proceed unceasingly toward one 
zoal, the future well-being of the Italian people.” 

It is not generally realized that the forces of nationalistic 
expansion were already set in motion before the War. The 
Libyan War, for example, was hailed as the beginning of Italy’s 
career as a world power, and, as in Germany, writers and 
scholars did not scruple to prostitute their calling in the 
national cause. Prof. Schneider cites the case of Ettore 
Tolomei the geographer who developed the theory of the 
ilalianita of the South Tyrol and other Italian * scientists ”’ 
who came to his support with the discovery of Italy’s 
* natural” frontiers, “* which, it happened, were considerably 
beyond the language boundaries.” Even before the creation 
of a Nationalist party large sections of the public were inocu- 
lated with the ideas that underlay the nationalism of practically 
all European States in the nineteenth century. (What no 
Fascist seems to realize is that the world has moved on since 
then and that economic facts alone —apart from men’s growing 
consciousness of a common purpose—render such conceptions 
obsolete). The difference, however. was that the ruling 
class in Italy, instead of profiting by this sentiment of unity, 
ignored it and became more and more out of touch with the 
The same mistakes were repeated after the 
tension 


national life. 
War, when the primary social forces produced a 
under which the weak State was doomed to collapse. 

Nowadays Italy is represented as the proletarian nation— 
a significant relic of Socialist phraseology—the last to take 
her seat at the table, where the * plutocratic western nations ° 
have had all the pickings, but destined to surpass the glory 
of all other Empires. A new classe dirigente has emerged 
from the welter of internal strife: men of action, condottier; 
in the true Dante and Machiavelli tradition :— 

“Everything calls Italy to the resumption of her Imperial 
mission: the trecdition of Rome, of Venice and of Genoa; 
ihe political genius of the race (sic) which has always made it a 
raster in the art of governing peoples ; her geographical position, 
which links her by land to Continental Europe and at the same time 
hids her dominate the whole Mediterranean basin, where to-day 
the heart of three continents beats.” 


A great deal of this sort of thing, of course, is sheer rhetorig, 

fire with which the Fascist imagination is allowed to play, 
while the Government's policy pursues a tortuous course amid 
the realities of twentieth-century international politics, 
But, as Professor Schneider says, whatever may be Italy's 
foreign policy at any given moment :— 
“the only idea which has remained constant and basic is distrust 
of the League of Nations and of internationalism in general and 
reliance on specific economic agreements with as many cCountrigg 
as may be useful to Italy’s commercial expansion.” 

By contrast, there is a pathetic belief, shared apparently 
by the author of The Universal Aspects of Fascism (Mr. J. §, 
Barnes), that the world will come to accept once more the 
spiritual and political hegemony of Rome ; and renounce the 
conquests of democracy and all the other refinements of 
modern civilization. 

But, although there does not seem to be in Fascism a spark 
of * idealisin ~ as it is understood in other parts of the world, 
the Italians have conjured up a background of philosophical 
idcalism from the teachings of Gioberti, Del Primato Morak 
e Civile degli Italiani, through Croce’s picture of a distinctive 
and continuous Italian tradition to the nco-Hegelianisin of 
Giovanni Gentile, who has quite convinced the youth of Italy 
that the present policy is not simply :— 

] 


sacred egoism’ in pursuit of material aggrandizeiment 


“one ot rg 
essence of idealism, a demonstration that Cod the 


but the very 
immanent spirit, had moved from Germany and is now manifesting 
liimself in Italy, his new abode in the creative process of hist 

As we have said before in the Spectator, such ** ideology ” is 
patently obsolete, the only question is whether it is still 
dangerous to the public, i.c., to the community of nations 
which is learning to safeguard civilization through the League, 

After reading some of the crude expressions of the philosophy 
of revolt associated with Futurism—Marinetti, Carli, Xe,, 
with their glorification of war and comical xenophobia (an 
important element in Fascism—which explains in some measure 
the “ squadrism *’ and violence of the Blackshirts) it is a 
relief to turn to the pages in which Prof. Schneider describes the 
trajectory of the curve from individualism to the present 
National Syndicalism, uncommonly like State Socialism, 
Signor De Stefani, who held the fort for the business classes 
and the industrialists in 1924 and 1925, while Signor Mussolini 
was occupied in crushing the Iast remnants of effective oppo- 
sition to Fascism, is a back number now, while organized 
Labour under the leadership of Rossoni has steadily built 
up a very strong position. As between Capital and Labour, 
strongly entrenched in two opposite camps with their respective 
Confederations, the Government holds the reins firmly 
through its Ministry of Corporations. But so far this internal 
dualism which goes back to the origins of Fascism has not 
been resolved ; both syndical groups are still jealous of each 
other's power and distrustful of a co-ordinating body such as 
has all along been the professed aim of the Corporative State— 
with the result that vol a single corporation has becn formally 
crealed : 

“The corporation thus represents little mor 
threat which the government can use against retractory confedera- 
tions. At best it is a name for the implicit co-operation of the 
various classes in production, which, the more habitual and spon- 
taneous it becomes, the more it automatically transforms Italy 
into a * corporative state.” 

With the election of the Fascist Chamber the 
between syndical organization and political control, between 
authority from below and authority from above, must sooner 
or later come to a head. J/ Duce has played the see-saw 
game with such success that there need not be an explosion, 
as long as he is alive. But even if Italy does not enjoy the 
* democratie luxury ~ of public opinion, it needs little imagina- 
tion to foresee that neither individuals or groups will endure 
indefinitely being treated like Robots and that Italy’s years of 
travail are not yet over. 

The book by Dr. Ferrari covers much the same ground 
from a more legalistic standpomt. It also reaches much the 
same conclusion as we have outlined above. The author was, we 
understand, a distinguished barrister at Modena, a memberof th 
National Council of the Popular Party, for whom life was 
made impossible—in the best Fascist stvyle—but who, 
fortunately, got away from his country in November, 1926, 
before the Blackshirts could prepare for him the same fate 
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as that of Signor Amendola At the age of thirty-six Ferrari 
matriculated at the Catholic 
wrote his doctorate thesis (Law) on the subject of that régime 
There is little 
the facts, 
shared by many of his countrymen 


University of Louvain and 
which had turned him out of house and home. 
or no bitterness in his calm objective study of 
but a profound conviction 
in Italy and outside that Fascism provides a terrible lesson 
jn the inestimable value of liberty and the price that has to 
be paid for the misuse of it. He trusts in the spiritual vigour 
of the Italian people which, he writes : 
“ will recover its balance after having learned to suffer, after having 
understood that it must follow the lead of its best sons while serving 
no man, and after having learned from experience that if it would 
possess liberty it must be worthy of so ine omparable a treasure.” 
We for our part, even if we ignore the violence and persecu- 
tion and disregard for human values which place Fascism on 
a par with Bolshevism, must 
attempt to identify party with nation and nation with State, 


protest strongly against the 
still more against the dogma that the nation possesses ** divine 
attributes,” * Humanity,” 
Mazzini said, 
own appropriate instrument to play, its own distinctive contri- 
bution to the harmony of the Surely the Italian 
nation is worthy of something better than its present instru- 
ment, the 
primitive 

* Giovinezza.” 


or is the ultimate social unit. as 


*is an orchestra, in which each nation has its 
whole.” 


symbolic of the ultra-modern and 


characterizes the land = of 


saxophone, 


combination which 


Montaigne the Traveller 


The Diary of Montaigne’s Journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581. 
Translated by E. J. Trechmann. (The Hogarth Press. 15s.) 

The Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne. Translated by 
John Florio, with an Introduction by Desmond MacCarthy and 
Pen-and-ink Drawings by G. E. Chambers. 3 Vols. (J. M. 
Dent. 22s. éd.) 


LikE many a harassed author, Montaigne saw his first two 
volumes of essays safely launched and then immediately took 
a trip abroad. It was the first time he left his 
native country, although he was never tired of journeying on 


and only 


horseback nearer home. His Mecca was Rome not the 
Rome that was the fount of Christianity though. indeed, 
this * sceptic ~ displays a disconcerting interest in the religious 


observances of the various towns he passed through— but the 
storied Rome of antiquity on which his imagination had been 
He is in many 


fed from the earliest days. model 


traveller, insatiably curious, without any prejudices, disposed 


ways a 


always to * observe the practice “ wherever he finds himself, 
above all, eager to get his own personal impressions and 
attaching very little importance to the information given him 
by other travellers. Not for him the grand or the planned 
tour: 

where he 


* For his part, he went to no place except happened 


to be. and that he could not miss or go aside from his route, seeing 
that he had no plan but to go about to unknown places; and 
provided that he did not travel twice by the same road or go twice 
to see the same place, he did not fail in carrying out his design ”’ 

— which is just what we should expect from the writer of the 
essays. 

The diary describes the journey of M. de Montaigne and his 
friends through Meaux and Epinay to Basle, where he notes 
“a great want of cleanliness in the bedroom service,” thence 
to Constance and so into Germany, passing by Augsburg, ** the 
limit of the new religions,” and via the Tyrol into Italy. In 
Rome, with his new-found thirst for theologians, he has an 
audience with the Pope and dines with a Cardinal, yet all the 
while he is itching to wander amid the ruins, and, when he 
considers himself sufficiently primed with historical informa- 
tion, he them with a truly American thoroughness. 
It is all very straightforward, 
plainly, dull. 

The truth is that the diary 


* does * 
soberly related and, to speak 


form is not at all a congenial 


vehicle of expression for the fancy-free. It has the same 
chilling effect as a rigid form of verse upon a true poet. Nearly 


half the journal, moreover, is not the voice of Montaigne 
himself, but is written by his valet and homme d affaires with 
a mixture of triviality and deference that wears a strange air 
by the side of the naive, spontaneous Montaigne of the essays, 
And of the rest much is simply a jew desprit on the part of the 
author, who, reaching French territory on the return journey, 
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follows out his ov7n educational precepts by writing in Italian 


instead of French, * that foreign tongue which I e1 ypl with 


vreat ease, but wth very little sureness 


Mr. Trechmann tells us that the diary has only twice before 


been translated into English it was only discovered | 

chance in the chateau of Montaigne nearly two hundred vears 
after the auihor’s death also that it is out of print in France 
and Italy. But we cannot agree with Mr. Trechmann th it 


* the Journal is not so popular in France as it should be.” 
For Englishmen John Florio's The 
Essayes of Michael, Lord of Montaigne, ranks with Urquhart’s 
Rabelais and the Plutarch of North and Amyot as the fine flower 
of the Renaissance. 


most translation of 


Dents have brought out as hand- 


some an edition as we have vet seen, embellished by 


Messrs. 
* period 
drawings and photographs of men and places which impart 
just the right atmosphere for this * causerie en toutes choses. 
That was how Montaigne himself described his life's work. 
But we wonder, does that title do justice to the peculiar charm 
of the To us it suggests a talker for talk’s sake 
who goes rambling on, airing his opinions on this or that in a 


, 


Essayes? one 
somewhat disingenuous manner, without any particular end in 
view. As you read the earlier essays, well subscribe 
to that Montaigne ; but 
his way about through the classical vegetation 
fail to 
is no vain babble but one unceasing purpose, of 


you may 


notion of no one who has found 


which grows 
appreciably less in the--third book can see that here 
which indeed 
the author himself only became fully conscious as he wrote. 

The Essayes are nothing more or less than the most sincere 
and faultless of autobiographies. Not a thing is known of the 
Lord of Montaigne, which is not revealed here frankly and 
deliberately. indicated 
clearly in the prefatory notice addressed to the gentle reader, 
written as it happened, in March, 1580, after the essavs that 
make up vols. I. and IT. : 

“If my fortune had been to have lived among those na 
which yet are said to live under the sweet liberty of Natures first 
and uncorrupted lawes, I assure thee, | would most willingly have 
pourtrayed my selfe fully and naked. Thus gentle reader my 
selfe am the groundworke of my booke: It is then no reason thou 
shouldest employ thy time about so frivolous and vaine a si 
Therefore farewell.” 


And the aim of self-portraiture is 


; ' 
‘ 


hject. 
Nowadays, indeed, the word connotes 
cither the end of life's journey or a certain seeking after 
notoriety, even if it be performed with the charm and aplomb 
of a Beverley Nichols. Or, turn to literary history, 
there is the maudlin self-revelation 
has never yet been surpassed by our modern introspectives. 


‘autobiography 


if we 
of a Rousseau. which 
The Essayes of Montaigne represent something very different, 
precisely because they are * essais.”’ 

In the sixteenth century each of the zealous humanists tried 
his hand at the new gevre of short ethical dissertations in the 
manner of Plutarch and Seneca. Montaigne. whose father 
made it a rule that the boy should hear no language but Latin 
in his earliest years — he says himself, ** I was above six vears of 
age before I understood either French or Perigordin any more 
than Arabic “- took to this literary duck to 
water. It is related that the walls of his room in the tower. 
where the essays were written, were bedecked with classical 
texts similar to those Bible sayings which adorn still to-day 


fashion as a 


a few English rectories. 
But as Michel de Montaigne was before 
the world and anything but a pedant, possessed moreover of 


all things a man of 


remarkable insight and that rarest of all qualities, judgment, 
he soon realized that what he was writing was simply the result 
of investigating his own ideas and feelings. At first unmindful 
of the value of such self-expression, he came to perceive 
gradually that his writings were in essence 
of the tests 


** essai ““—-to 


a compilation 
translation of the 
term put We sce 


from the more vivid and personal tone of Book III. that he 
3 


test. remember, is the literal 


which he his intelligence. 
has made the discovery himself, ** je ne fais que me raconter, 
and we may be thankful that it dawned on him gradually. 


There is, indeed, nothing of the ** poseut in this unsophisti- 
cated egoism. 

In short, Montaigne had sufficient 
that for him the interesting thing in the world was 
Michel de Montaigne himself. At the same time he felt the 
necessity of making this self-expression the corner-stone of 
an altruistic philosophy of life, and he continually lays stress 
Authors hitherto 


moral courage to admit 
most 


on the norm of human condition : have 
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communicated themselves to the people by some particular 
and foreign mark; I, the first of any by my universal being; as 
Michel de Montaigne, not as a grammarian, a poet or a lawyer. 
If the world find fault that I speak too much of myself, I find 
fault that they do not so much as think of themselves.” 
“Savoir jouir loyalement de son étre “-—was there ever a 
better definition of the art of living ? 


An Open Question 
The Life of General Dyer. By Ian Colvin. (Blackwood. 20s.) 


Was General Dyer a hot-headed tyrant who risked the white 
man’s prestige in India, or a hero but for whom that prestige 
might have been lost ? We urge all whom the * Amritsar 
affair interests to read the dramatic story of his life and 
attempt to judge for themselves. We can assure them that 
they willbe deeply interested both in the man and his motives, 
though they may still feel themselves unable to deliver a 
verdict, excellent advocate for the accused though his 
biographer proves himself. 

The Dyers were a West Country family, who had been long 
resident in India. Reginald Dyers grandfather was_ first 
heard of in Calcutta, where he was a pilot in the service of the 
East India Company. His son, Edward, Reginald’s father, 
set up a brewery in the hills, and Reginald passed his early 
boyhood at Simla, in a large house built on English lines, 
standing in a large garden not far from the brewery. As the 
future English General “ grew from child to boy, he and his 
brothers made expeditions deeper and deeper into the surround- 
ing hills, carrying guns, camping in the woods at night, with 
no one to look after them but an old Chaprasi. The boy 
drank the knowledge of India as it were, through his skin.” 

Under this very odd system of education the brewer's 
children must have developed very carly. When Reginald 
was not yet twelve and his brother only two or three years 
older, they were sent to Ireland to school, with a cheque book, 
a bank credit, and orders to look after themselves. Even in 
the holidays they were left to their own devices. Not much 
seems to be known of these independent schooldays. We 
know that the younger boy cured himself of stammering by 
hard self-discipline, and that he read every day a page of some 
indian classic lest he should) forget his Hindustani. Ile is 
described as both * 

Later on he passed through Sandhurst and returned to 
India. A few anecdotes of the subaltern’s youth throw a light 
upon the Generals character. He was a very prompt and 
determined young man with a love of ruling inherited from an 
able and fear inspiring mother. Once on board an Trrawaddy 
steamer his servant was brutally bullied by the crew. 
Awakened one day from an afternoon nap in his cabin by cries 
for help. he rushed up on deck to find the unfortunate 
native prostrate upon the ground. ~ Dyer stood over his 
servant and, as his assailants came up. so he knocked them 
down. The fury of the battle infected the whole crew.” 
Such a commotion ensued that the captain reported the matter, 
which finally came to the ears of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Nothing happened. Later on when he should have known 
hetter, we hear of his creating quite a serious disturbance by 


gentle ~ and as a fighter. 


dragging a native oflicial out of some sort of a hired vehicle, 
which he, Dyer, had engaged and in which the native had 
innocently or impudently driven off, when his back was 
turned. The only person who seems ever definitely to have 
steod up to him was his mother. When he informed her 
that he was desirous of marrying a charming and _ cligible 
lady she forbade the match, and persuaded or coerced his 
father into threatening to cut him off with a shilling in case 
of disobedience. ~ That) night a miserable young man, 


unable to sleep, stole into the garden.” There by the edge of 


ithe water tank “ he became aware of another, also absorbed 
ant obviously unhappy, sitting upon the bank of the pool. 
It was his father.” Young Dyer took heart of grace and 
married the lady at once. 

In the year 1919, when Mr. Colvin’s hero was already a 
General, we find him engaged in a struggle to put down 
serious revolutionary rioting which had broken out in the 
Lahore district of the Punjab. Amritsar, a city of about a 
hundred and sixty thousand inhabitants, was the danger 
spot of the district. The discontent was not less dangerous 


because it was explicable. Trade was in desperate contusion, 
Railway trucks had been conmandecred to carry troops, 
All speculation in corn had been thrown out of gear by © govern. 
ment purchases on public account.” It was said in the strects 
that the Government was exporting grain to England ~ whi 
the people of Amritsar sleep with stones in their stomachs.’ 

Some very ominous happenings showed the fury of the 
populace. Several murders were committed in the neigh- 
bourhood, both white men and loyal natives being assassinated, 
and in a by-street of Amritsar an English teacher belonging 
to a mission was thrown off her bicycle and beaten almost 
to death. Threatening crowds collected continuously, and 
most alarming sign of all, Hindus and Mohammedans wer 
seen drinking out of the same vessels. The situation liad 
slipped out of civil control, safety for Europeans and loyal 
Indians alike depended upon the military authority, /e., 
upon General Dyer and twelve hundred native troops. The 
situation as he saw it could only be saved if seditious propa- 
ganda were instantly stopped. He issued a printed proclama- 
tion forbidding any meeting to take place or crowd to form, 
saying that should such orders be disregarded, the soldiers 
would fire on the crowd. In spite of this warning, a mecting 
took place in an open space in the middle of the town. ‘The 
numbers in the crowd were very variously stated in evidence, 
Dyer himself thought there were about six thousand. other 
witnesses said fifteen thousand. Dyer with more than a 
thousand men came upon them unawares and opened fire 
without warning. The crowd, panic stricken, fled in all 
directions : he continued to fire till between three and four 
hundred were shot down. Then without paying any attention 
to the wounded or dying he marched away. So far as Amritsar 
was concerned, the incipient rebellion was at an end, and 
without a doubt the heart was taken out of the propagandists 
in the whole Northern Punjab. For this and for making 
every man going through the by-street in which the English 
lady was assaulted, go through it crawling, Dyer was tried 
by the Army Council, very severely censured, deprived of 
his command, and sent out of India. The Government 
upheld the Councils decision. His written defence of his 


action is nearly convincing but his answers in his eross- 
examination leave one doubting. Tle admitted that he 
might have dispersed the crowd without firing he thought 
they would have reassembled and that he himself would 
* have looked a fool.” He admitted that he acted to impress 
India, admitted indeed something very like ~ frightfulness. 
The evidence will make a different impression on different 
minds. It is probable that a large part of the crowd had never 
seen the proclamation. We think that, to the majority of plain 
civilians, it will seem that General Dver meant to do justice, 
did indeed do, or might we rather say, did wreak justice, 
but it was poetic justice rather than English justice. He 
forgot, as his judges told him, that our principle is to rule 
with “the minimum of force necessary.” On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that even when the native troops 
knew of his disgrace his popularity among them remained. 
India did not resent his action. Tle seems to have understood 
the country of his (and his father’s and his grandfather's) 
adoption. Mr. Colvin believes that) the Government of 
India had reason to fear a demonstration in his favour among 
the troops in Rawalpindi even after he had been ordered 
home. 


Comedy and Sentiment 


English Comic Drama, 1709-1750.) By FW. Bateson. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. tid.) 
Three Plays by Nicholas Rowe. Edited by J. R. Sutherland. 
(Scholartis Press. 21s.) 
MEN are apt to take stoce of past achievements and of future 
hopes at the turn of every century : and the vear 1700 showed 
no exception. At the outset of his unusually able book, Mr. 
IF. W. Bateson cives a britliant picture of the change between 
the Restoration period and the Augustan age. [t was a chant 
of great portent : even now we feel as if modern times beean 
with the eighteenth century. Industry, economics, and social 
life underwent a new development. Philanthropy was born, 
In literature - especially in drama owe pass from the indi- 
vidualism of the Elizabethans, from the inmmoralism of the 
Restoration, to a new attitude. a new mode of appeal to 
that characteristic virtue and vice which has been called 
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Sentimentalism. It was not merely a_ social revolution. 
As Mr. Bateson points out, it was a revolution to a deeper 
social sense :— 

“A detail, which is significantly typical, is the contrast of the 
points of view of two opponents of the duel in the two periods, 
For the Restoration there is Rochester's 

Merely for Safety, after Fame the y thirst 
For all Men would be Cowards if the y durst ; 


epigraim, 


for the eighteenth century there is Stecle’s objection in the Tatler 
to ‘a custom which all Men wish exploded, though no Man has 
Courage enough to resist it. The hoth 
cases, but the underlying motives are Rochester's 
protest of the : 


reasoning is the same in 
oxac tly opposite ; 
“a 


is the individual, Steele's is that of society. 


Even the appeal to the Gallery in the cighteenth-century 
theatre became an appeal to moral consciousness or to moral 
prejudice, 

One of the earliest writers to be responsive to this change of 
temper was Colley Cibber. 
sonality ; and in him sentimentalism is shown at its worst, at 
its least sincere. 


Ile was no very pleasant per- 


His determination to make virtue triumph 
seems not to have been drawn from any interior moral struggle 

it is pitched into his plays artificially ; for the sake of popu- 
larity he affected standards which he made no attempt to 
excmplify. And, in consequence, the best parts 
are the flashes that 
cynicism. The moral passages are clearly factitious. 


of his werk 

and 
None 
the less, his sensitiveness to a new demand was extraordinarily 
In Love's Last Shift he wrote the first of all senti- 
mental comedies ; 


survive in it of Restoration wit 


acute. 
and the play was enthusiastically received. 
“The joy ofamexpected reconcilement, from Loveless’s remorse 
and penitence, spread such an uncommon rapture of pleasure 
in the audience, that never were spectators more happy in 
easing their minds by uncommon and repeated plaudits.” 
Mr. Bateson studies also five other carly Augustan drama- 
tists—Steele, Gay, Carey, Fielding, and Mrs. Centlivre. At 
its worst sentimentalism was a superficial or dishonest appeal 
to an unexamined standard of virtue ; at its best, as often in 
Steele, it revealed a growing good humour, a growing under- 
standing and affection for men and women in their common 


The “ 


and in the process, for a time at | 


domestic environment. 
of the ™* 
the drama became heavier, less poignant, and less fantastic, 


man of sense ~ took the place 
man of wit ” ; ast, 
As a form of art it fell upon evil days. 

It is not inapt to consider, along with the comic dramatists, 
the tragedies of Nicholas Rowe. Ihe 
wrote John Dennis, “who loved to lie in bed all day for his 


was a gentleman.’ 
ease, and sit up all night for his pleasure ~~; a good com- 
panion, an amiable and none-too-successful man, the very 
obverse of Colley Cibber. 
too bright in his intellect 


We might suspect that he was none 
but his social charm made up for 
long.” said 

No doubt the 


amusing to 


any such failings. 
Pope ; “ he would do nothing else but laugh.” 
jokes at 


himself. 


“Tle would laugh all day 
which he laughed 
When he wrote a 
but the author 
vehemence whenever he 
jest.” 

Ile was more successful in tragedy. 


were principally 
the 


sat in the house laughing with vreat 


farce, audience remained 
sombre ; 


had is 


his own opinion produced a 


eall 
him the last of the heroic tragedians ; in his plays the heroic 


Indeed. we may 


ideal passes over to the sentimental. We can see him as the 
to use hisown words,” the 
As Mr. J. R. Sutherland 
remarks : “ Here, as in other directions, Rowe was pointing 
the way with a cultured if rather tentative gesture.” 

But as the chief virtue of Cibber, apart from his historical 
importance, was the spark that he 


forerunner of the domestic tragedy 
melancholy tale of private woes.” 


brought over from the 
tradition of the Restoration, so, too, Rowe is chiefly interesting 
in his softened recollection of His 
verse was fluent; even his severest critics had to allow him 
some merit here :— 
‘** And yet, this tough impracticable Heart 

Is governed by a dainty-fingered Girl ... 

A laughing, toying, wheadling, whispering She 

Shall make him amble on a Gossip’s Message, 

And take the Distaff with a Hand as patient 

As ere did Hercules.” 


Klizabethan cadences. 


Such passages, written a century after the Elizabethans, still 
recall their freshness and their mastery of language. 

The three plays which Mr. J, R. Sutherland has edited are 
Tamerlane, The Fair Penitent, and, most famous of all, Jane 
Shore, He has added a neseful life, which helps, with Mr. 


Bateson’s book, to illuminate the social atmosphere of the 
early half of the eighteenth century. ** The blustering hero is 
replaced by the weeping heroine ; the bold challenging incident 

It is in tragedy 
first their 
crumbled up 


vives place to the sentimenial situation.” 
that the and 
influence, 


humaner softer feelings showed 


and travic drama under the in- 


fluence of sentimentaiism more quickly and more disastrously 


than comedy. ‘If Rowe and his plays are now generally 


neglected,” writes his editor, “no great injustice has been 


done.” 


The Secrets of the Prison-House 


My My Escape frora Solovetski. 


(Cayn is. Gd.) 


Twenty-six Prisons and 
By Captain Yonri Bezsonoyv. 
this 
will he for 


best 
truth-telling and extraordinarily 


THe the only right way-—to review 
book 


putting in 
allowing the 


strong, 
the 


and 


way 
vivid 
efiace himself, only head-links 
and and 


endured trials and adventures that almost pass belief to tell 


reviewer to 


end-links here there, author who 


part of his own marvellous story— a story which bears the 


Captain Bezsonov’s sole 
kor 


impress of truth in its every line. 
sig was that he had been a 
this offence, and on a trumped-up charge of counter-revolu- 


crime ~ soldier of the Tsar. 
tionary propaganda, he was arrested by the Bolsheviks, and 
passed from prison to prison, undergoing treatment which 
Was sometimes rigorous, sometimes comparatively lenient. 
We are introduced to conditions which can only be described 
as appallingly terrible, but by way of contrast there is finally 
a hospitable sojourn in a Finnish gaol at Helsingfors. 

When the author was shut up in the Chpalernaia prison 





(his twenty-third place of internment) in Petrograd, news- 
papers used occasionally to be smuggled into him, and 

‘in one of them there was a letter from Ben Tillett. When w ame 
to a sentence beginning, * Your exceptionally mild and = hurnane 
prison regime * it made us laugh outright We laughed till we 
cricd ; we laughed like two hysterical women, tho’ there was mors 
bitterness than glee in our laughter I shall always remember Ben 
Tillett. as the man who can make me laugh in the vrimmest 


surroundings 
a cell, which in the depth of a 
feet by five ; 
to another ; 


The surroundings were these : 
Russian winter was unheated, seven a folding 


bedstead serewed to one wall, a tabl a stool, a 


lamp: a tiny window ; lavatory arrangements in the corner ; 
a shelf with a cup, soup-basin and spoon; and in these sur- 
roundings were housed two men. Four times a day a warder 
came to observe, * Hot water ! [which was breakfast] Dinner 
Supper! And get ready for bed 1” 
“The rest of the day we read and talked and cauyl 

Every now and then -generally in the small hours of the 
morning when vitality and courage are at their lowest — the 
prisoner was taken out of his cell and interrogated as to 


erimes he had not committed under threat of instant death. 


This Chpalernaia prison was a sort of middle term. and 
there were the two poles. Vologda gaol was one of them. 
“It was more like an hotel” than a prison. There were 


real beds : 
for the 
were open all day long, so that in the prison-yard gossip, 


the prison-chapel had been turned into a theatre 


exhibition of revolutionary plays; the inside doors 


Visiting, and flirtations with the women prisoners could) be 


carried on. There was plenty of food, unlike most Sovict 


gaols, where hunger was one of the most powerful weapons 
in extorting confessions, and there was a bathroom and a 
young nurse in charge of the hospital. Altogether, “in 


this capital prison we were very comfortable.” 

At the opposite pole was Popoy Island, one of the Solovetski 
group, away in the North by the White Sea, fully deserving 
The short 
Arctic day was just drawing to a close when the men prisoners 
building 100 feet 


its reputation as the worst penal camp of all. 


were ordered into their barracks, a large 
by 20: 

of the frost the door wa 
The stench was ove rpowering ; 


combination of all these 


OVeTe 


ke pt open, but still the 
unwashed humanity, 


“In spit 
air was awful. 
old clothes, bad tobacco and damp ; it was ¢ 
Later on the author saw an old man thrust into a“ special’ 
punishment-cell; these were knocked 
together, were not heated, the window was usually kept open. and the 


smells.” 


‘made of boards care lessly 


victim undressed - 
and this with a thermometer below zero. Ile himself, with 


no warm clothes, always hungry, and not even a spoon to 
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sup his grucl with, was set to cut out ice-blocks or gather 
firewood, and worked on, worn out, in the biting cold, liable 
to have his sentence arbitrarily increased for a hasty word 
by the brutal Cheka “ aristocracy ” (“the scum and refuse 
of the Letts and the Jews ™), or be shot for any trifling offence. 
Oddly enough, the real professional criminals on Popov did 
no work and defied the authorities to compel them. Most 
of the time they spent in bed. 

Over and over again throughout the narrative emerges 
the strange contradictoriness of the Russian character— 
that curious strain of slackness and half-kindness, which is 
intertwined with the most ferocious mood, and which at 
times almost looks like humanity. Bezsonoy, on trial for 
his life, exchanges cigarettes with his judge ; the fiercest of 
the Popov Island tyrants has a conversation with the author 
* on the spiritual side of man”; and when Captain Bezsonov 
is sent to his friendly prison in Finland : ** Though the prison 

yas perfectly clean and the food good, the enly thing I 
disliked was a certain dryness, which bordered on hardness.” 
It would almost seem as if the Russian does not mind having 
his throat cut, provided that the executioner is reasonably 
affable. 

But despite affability and discussions on spirituality, Popov 
was too awful to be endured for long, and in May, 1921, the 
author, along with four companions, made his last escape 
two hundred and twenty-five miles through forest, swamp 
and swirling rivers, reeling with weariness and hunger, and 
with frostbitten feet, to safety in Finland. The narrative of 
that awful journey is indeed a thrill. There room 
here for even a digest of it, but it forms a fitting climax to a 
book of breathless interest (most admirably translated). As 
an exhibition of the qualities of courage, patriotism, and 
endurance, Captain Bezsonov’s remarkable story can be 
recommended to every reader. 


is no 


The Re-Discovery of America 


The Re-Discovery of America. By Waldo Frank. (Scribner. 
12s. 6d.) 

WE had no idea that America was in the same sad plight as 
Scotland, namely, lacking in true national character. At any 
rate, whether re-discovery is the right word or not, there is no 
more marked feature of present-day American letters than the 
steady stream of self-analytical and self-critical works by 
authors of repute. ‘ Mr. Frank shows us America at the cross- 
roads,” says his publisher, unkindly. We are reminded of the 
remark, “* We live in an age of transition,’ which Adam is 
reported to have made to Eve, as they left the garden. All 
countries are always at cross-roads, and nothing is more 
illusory than to select particular moments as marking the 
failure of this tendency, or the domination of that other 
tendency. Mr. Frank’s book, however, is much better than his 
publisher would lead us to suppose. 

In the first part of it ** The death of Europe ” is described, 
But these funeral orations have been declaimed so often in 
recent years that we are getting used tothem. Mr. Frankis quite 
convinced that Europe to-day is dead. He ransacks universal 
history for the causes of our alleged extinction. This, perhaps 
naturally, seems to us the least satisfactory part of his book. 
He bandies words with Aristotle and Einstein, talks of cultures, 
epochs, organic wholes, the solution, decay, etc. etc., and says 
some brilliant and intelligent things in the course of his 
argument, but we are not sure that the whole thing amounts 
to very much. 

In Part II, however, Mr. Frank turns to America itself, and 
there— on more familiar ground —he writes most interestingly. 
For him America was simply a replica, a colony in the cultural 
sense of the word, of Europe right up till the time of the Civil 
War. Her great men were but European great men who 
happened to be born on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
Civil War was for him the great liquidator. Since then there 
have been no great men in America at all. She could produce 
no more great Kuropeans, and the great American type is still 
to come. America, he says, emerged from the Civil War : 


ot 


“without sectionalisms, without organic past at all. It was 
swept to a flat atomic formlessness. The individuals survived, of 
course, carrying with them the old Americas. But the idea and the 
impulse which had begotten them were now gone. America spread 
like an unbounded water into an age without leaders and idea-less. 


Natural forces went on working: capitalist slavery, the momentum 
of industrial and territorial expansion. But they worked uncon. 
trolled, they had no rationale... A Calhoun did not rise to make an 
ideal of the Machine ; nor a Wendell Phillips to confute him ; norg 
Daniel Boone to light the far Frontier. We had politicians, and no 
statesmen ; humorists, journalists, literary snobs, but no poets, no 
true men of letters. 

The transplanted parts of Europe, having bloomed for a day, 
rotted all together. With the century's end, the delinquescence had 
advanced so far, that the particle was released—the ultimate human 
atom ; the individual, anarchic man, moving alone in a herd through 
a bewilderment of motions. . The American of the emerging 
twentieth century was the loneliest man in the world : the world of 
his fathers had vanished, and no America had been created to 


replace it. 
This American atom is an end of Europe. But he is of Europe 
} 


no longer. Europe's running down could issue him only outside of 
Europe. He is the seed which has fallen to the ground.” 

Out of the formless chaos is te come a future synthesis which 
Mr. Frank believes will more than make up for the dissolution 
of Europe. 

Mr. Frank then proceeds to a detailed analysis of present-day 
America, and in the course of it says some very bitter and some 
very penetrating things. For example : 

* Much of the male American's emotion (which American women 
need to become women) goes to the machine.”’ 

Every European visitor to America will desire to underline 
that sentence in crimson ink. Or again : 

“A realtor blowing ‘ service’ into inane speculations, Rotariang 
shouting brotherhood at lunch-time, Henry Ford justifying his 
flivver on the ground that it made better roads, the ad writer prating 
of aesthetics, the politician mouthing God—are signs not of mere 
emptiness, but of an emptiness that would be full . . . 

Let us not forget this as we proceed in our scrutiny of American 
life. The pretense is quite as real as the fact. Pretense is misplaced 
desire. It may be dynamic (consider the boy who plays the man); 
to the psychologist it is always of importance. The American lives 
in a pantheon of Power; but he has filled his world with high- 
falutin phrases that prove how intolerable to himself his world must 
be. He is something better than an honest savage: he is a savage 
in transition.” 

We have no space to analyse Mr. Frank’s interesting 
suggestions as to what the American synthesis will be when it 
comes, but we recommend his book as making stimulating 
reading. 


A Mohammedan Gentleman 


Zaka Ullah of Dethi. By C. F. Andrews. 
7s. 6d.) 

ALways a hero-worshipper, Mr. Andrews has sat at the feet 
of a succession of Indian patriots, from Mr. Gandhi down- 
wards, without distinction of creed or caste. Zaka Ullah 
was one of his earliest heroes ; and this memoir is a pleasant 
sketch of a type which is rapidly disappearing from India. 
The orthodox Mohammedan gentleman of the old school had 
a culture and courtliness distinctively his own. His manners 
were perfect, and he was steeped in Arabic and Persian 
letters. A brilliant and often a witty conversationalist, 
invariably a bit of a poet, tolerant of enthusiasms and even 
of heresies, he was nevertheless rigidly set in the essentials 
of his faith and in the observance of its social customs. Of 
such was Zaka Ullah. From his youth a scholar and a 
teacher, in later days he joined the group of far-seeing men 
who helped Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan in the Aligarh movement 
for the higher education of Indian Moslems. It 
conviction that the Urdu language was the proper vehicle 
for the movement, but he was overborne by circumstances, 
and the wrong turning was possibly taken when Aligarh 
became virtually an English college. 

Round Zaka Ullah’s attractive and venerable figure Mr. 
Andrews stencils a few impressions of old Delhi while it was 
still redolent of the decaying Mogul Court. 
are naive, with a bias in favour of the days before the British 
rule and its lack of imagination began to “ wound the warm 
affection’ of India. When, for example, he ascribes the 
popularity of the later Mogul Emperors to their 
tradition of tolerance, especially towards their Hindu subjects,” 
he forgets Aurungzebe and several others of the dynasty: 
and it requires a very sturdy lover of the picturesque to 
discern any beauty in the corruption and imbecility of the 
Moslem Courts at Delhi and Lucknow in their decline. Zaka 
Ulla would not admit that there were “good old times” . 
and his biographer’s only quarrel with him was that he could 
not be brought to contemplate India as’ ever becoming 
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independent. When ardent nationalist nostrums were pressed 
upon him, the old man’s reply was : 


‘J am sure of one thing. and have hecome more certain of it the 
longer I have lived ; the difference hetween Hindu and Mussubnan 
is too great for any permanent union : and we shall always have the 
need of a balancing power.” ‘ 


Mr. Andrews shows his usual disarming frankness in recording 
a view with which he himself is so entirely out of sy mpathy, 


Fiction 
Real and Unreal People 


Sense and Sensuality. By Sarah Salt. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
White Maa’s Saga. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. Gd.) 
Real People. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Parachute. By Ramon Guthrie. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.) 


The Sable and the Girl. By Joseph Weyssenhoff. Translated by 

Kate Zuk-Skarszewska. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) : 
Tuost who have read the bitter and exquisite stories in A 
Tiny Seed of Love will gladly receive Sense and Sensuality, the 
first novel of Sarah Salt. Most will admire: but 
some will be disappointed. Her effortless introductions, the 
impersonal brilliance with which she induces her characters 
to confess the maladies and follies of their nerves, her acute 
divination of ultimate moments, compel sincere appreciation 
of her craft. But her personages, on the whole, do not live 
with the fierce actuality of the figures in her first book. They 
belong to that effete semi-literary group which exists, it is 
said, somewhere in Bloomsbury — the disintegrated creatures, 
who, powerless for good or evil, consume stingless cocktails in 
with feet, and 
vainly try to shock themselves into life. Richard Lavender 
ist most unconvincing publisher ; but he loves his wife Laura, 
a kind of attractive 
slightly hectic because she is threatened with T.B.: but she 
loves Richard. They maintain a pose of modern indifference ; 
yet. when Richard carelessly slides into an unmotived little 
affair with the silly April. Laura’s agony blinds her. In the 
perversity and fever of her illness she repays his infidelity in 
kind, though the good angel in her heart struggles desperately 
to forgive. The situation. the tortured husband and 
wife realize what they have done to love, is a harrowing im- 
passe .for both are devoted to their child. 
by * galloping consumption.” to the tune of * Dance. dance, 
dance, little lady,” seems to cheat the reader of the solution by 
a startlingly Victorian method. The friends and acquaint- 
ances of the pairare drawn with sure unswerving strokes, though 


of them 


dull cafés, dance somnambulistically weary 


pagan with restless nerves. Laura is 


when 


Laura. borne away 


they are artificial types. whose affectations have ceased to 
interest. Prude, the little girl, is charming in her brief. in- 
cursions. But the best chapters in the book are provided by 
the letters of old) Nurse all 
unconsciously. draws a self-portrait ruthless as a Van Eyck. 
Evidently the author of While Maas Saga has a style, but 
whether his gift is destined to perfect itself in the novel is still 
uncertain. His characters also are incoherent and artificial, 
though some of them inhabit for awhile a city more than most 
places hostile to the unreal. Mr. Linklater’s 
purely Scandinavian : perhaps that is why his book is so sing- 
ularly un-Scottish, except when he is at home in the remote 


* poor Merryweather.” who, 


mood seems 


and non-Celtic Orkneys. ~ White-Maa~ (white gull) is 
Peter Flett, who. after being an officer in the War, hazily 
decides to take a medical degree at Inverdoon. Ile does 


not succeed, which is not surprising. since he spends his time 


in “ pub-crawls,” boxing, and flirtations with two or three 
girls whose Bloomsbury-like remarks sound alien in the 
Northern air. Besides, he would rather be a Viking. Peter 


is a violent ill-mannered person; but that, of course, is due 
to the War. In the end he kills a man on desert Hoy, and 
resolves to go to Vancouver with Norna, his Orkney love. 
Some of the descriptions of seas and skies and atmospheres, 
of a Beethoven symphony, and an island house of slightly 
exotic peace, are written with a refinement and a poignancy of 
feeling which do not yet penetrate the characterization, but 
which make the book attractive as well as irritating. 

With Real People Mr. Beresford seems to promise some 
breathing traftickers with delight and sorrow ; and time was 
when the story would have fulfilled the title. Alas! b= still 


~ 


cleaves to that vague mysticism which has blurred his artistic 
If only it were the definite kind! From Dr. Charles 
Moore, with his dim melancholy and his power of * intuitional 
nor do understand why his 
prediction of the death of a doddering duke should give him 
sudden peace. Fortunately much of the book is concerned 
with the experimental engagement of Lord Bobbie, the duke’s 
son.and Joanna Moore. 


Vision. 


diagnosis ~~ we are averse, we 


Joanna is merely taking refuge from 
the determined attentions of a very disagreeable young scientist, 
but Bobbie's delicate and amusing courtship secures his lady 
in marriage. The conversation is often diverting, though, 
towards the end, everybody, including Bobbie, takes to long 
speeches, 

Ramon Parachute is distinctly a 
novel by virtue of its verve and audacity ; it vibrates and dips 
Whatever else its 
and defects, it does make you feel that the two chief char- 
acters have been made and marred by the new world of ex- 
perience inthe air. Tony Rickey, * the big Wop from Peoria,” 
a creature of power. insolence, friendly devotion, with a touch 
of Cellini in him, has his natural daring and braggadocio 
altered into hawklike and godlike. Harvey 
Sayles, who has had three planes burned under him, cures 


7” 


Guthrie's * modern 


and soars like its acroplanes. be merits 


something 


his frantic neurasthenia awhile by descents in the parachute 
that * unfolds like a great white lotus flower.’ The scandals 
and comedies of the aviators’ convalescent hospital seem to 
bringacrude but unfamiliar note into thestale chronicle of war, 
This account of energetic and violent folk, written by an 
author whose mind dwells with equal ease on the finished 
cameo-profiles of history, should yield an original sensation, 
These queer, stinging. sometimes painful, people are certainly 
alive. 

The Sable and the Girl. by Joseph Weyssenhoff,is a pre-War 
Polish novel of great popularity. The scene is laid among 
the forests and marshes of Lithuania : some love-scenes break 
the monotony of the endless tales of hunting. Michael. the 
young noble who dares not wed the lovely Varshulka, a kind 
of Lithuanian Tess. is indeed a Nimrod. He hunts the boar, 
the wolf, the fox. He kills the wild duck mothering her 
young. the blackcock in their lovesong. He brings down 
cock-pheasants when they are so close as to make a cloud of 
colour. The descriptions of the great woods and the islets 
of alder set with reeds are often beautiful; but the sport at 
which Michael like And 
Jeave him forgetting the loss of Varshulka in the expectation 
of shooting a rushing fox we have had more than cnough of 


assists is too massacre. when we 


him. 
Racues 


ANNAND TAYLOR, 


THE PAINTED FACE. By Oliver Onions. (Ifeinemann. 
7s. 6d.)— Mr. Oliver Onions is a novelist whose insight. delicacy, 
and stvle are perhaps not sufficiently appreciated. He is 
especially an adept in the psychology of spiritual fear. and the 
desperate courage that at all costs rises to expel it. The idea 
of “the passion of the past.” burning down the years to 
claim its dues of dread and splendour from the present. has 
been his theme more than onee. In The Painted Face, a 
beautiful unawakened girl, whose patron saint is Rosalie, is 
drawn back to the ancient gods whose victim she has been 
from the beginning. The contrast between the tourists’ 
Tunis and the archaic traditions of the hills behind is firmly 
held; and it is a perilous series of scenes that ends in the 
tragic, ghostly ruse of the Painted Face. The book contains 
two more stories. In The Rosewood Door, the dangerous 
past returns again with a sword, to be received with a bright 
and consenting fatalism by a gallant lady. In Waster of the 
House dwells a shudder roused by the notion of lycanthropy 
and a glimpse of Eastern magic. Ilere are three * joys of 
fear,” persuasively presented in a flexible and kindling manner. 


ROBBERS AND SOLDIERS. By Albert Ihrenstein. 
Translated by Geoffry Dunlop. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.)-- 
To the man who knows only the Treaty Ports and Inter- 
national Settlements of China this translation of an old 
thirteenth-century Chinese novel will open out what is 
nothing less than a new world. It is a world of heroes and 
murderers, of lovely ladies and double-dyed villains, all of 
whom talk in a surprisingly modern manner. Herr Ehren- 
stein has taken the main facts of the legend of Wu Sung, the 
Chinese Robin Hood, and woven them into what he hopes 
has “taken shape” as a “ primitive epic.” And it is all 
pretty strong stuff. The characters do not mince their 
words, and their epithets are sometimes more reminiscent of 
Billingsgate than anywhere else. They are all, in spite of 
the strangeness of their setting, very much alive. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 511.) 

No one in England is better qualified than Colonel Geoffrey 
Brooke to write of modern polo, hunting, racing, and par- 
ticularly of show-jumping in which he has won so many 
laurels. The Way of a Man with a Horse is the first of a new 
series (The Lonsdale Library, Seeley, Service, 21s.) which 
will do for our youngsters what the Badminton Library did 
for us. Colonel Brooke has in@iuded in his volume a chapter 
on pigsticking by Colonel Arthur Brooke and veterinary 
notes by Colonel Todd, so that the work is really a complete 
conspectus of horsemanship and horsemastership. As a gift 
to a boy we can thoroughly recommend it, but all of us who 
are not too set in our ways can pick up useful hints from the 
author, who draws from all kinds of sources for his argument, 
from Xenophon to his own wide and varied experience. The 
illustrations are excellent. 

% * * * 

Those who have been refreshed or instructed by Mr. Punch’s 
periodical illustrations and expositions of the philosophy and 
humours of golf will like to find a number of them collected into 
one volume, entitled Wr. Punch on the Links (Methuen, 6s.). 
Various hands have helped in the making of this joyous little 
book and * Evoe ™ edits it. But is he not afraid of provoking 
the wrath of the captious Scot by allowing a Scottish caddie 
on p. 47 to allude to golf-clubs as “ sticks” ? The Scot will 
be regretting that he ever took his national game to England, 
if it cannot be treated with proper respect there. 

* * * * 

* It's fules wad bide in London when they kent o° Kirrie- 
muir *— sings Miss Violet Jacob, and if there is no very pressing 
danger of an acute house-shortage being set up in Kirriemuir 
on account of her advice, there is at all events some chance of 
the tale of summer visitors being largely added to, when Mr. 
J. A. Hammerton’s Barrieland : A Thrums Pilgrimage (Low, 
5s.) becomes known, as it well deserves to be. The book is a 
pleasantly sympathetic and informed account of Sir James 
Barrie’s native town -a bleak enough place perhaps (yet a 
fit nurse for the pawky humour still possessed by its inhab- 
itants), and to the unseeing eye not dowered with any special 
charm, but to the noble and numberless army of Barrie-lovers 
almost a Mecca. Those who go a-pilgriming there will find 
Mr. Hammerton’s little book a very delightful companion. 

+ * * * 

Everybody interested in art will welcome the second and 
enlarged edition of Who's Who in Art (The Art Trade Press). 
The first edition fulfilled a very useful function, and this 
new volume, edited by Mr. Bernard Dolman, with more 
than twice the number of biographies and a greater number of 
collectors, with details of their collections, should be even more 
useful. We notice one omission in the Who's Who—names of 
many important pottery artists do not appear, but on the 
whole the book seems to be fairly comprehensive. 

* * * * 

Those who have the good fortune to ebiain The Story of 
a Mid-Victorian Gil, by Evelyn Hopkinson, privately printed 
at the Cambridge University Press, will agree with us that 
it is an exquisite little book about many clever and agreeable 
people. The authoress is the widow of Dr. John Hopkinson, 
Senior Wrangler and afterwards an eminent electrical engineer, 
who had much to do with the founding of the great school 
of engineering at Cambridge. She recalls a conversation, 
fifty years ago, with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who blazed 
with wrath at the mention of Ruskin, and told her that, in 
reply to an invitation to lecture in Birmingham, Ruskin had 
replied “ Never will 1 enter your God-forsaken city,” and 
went on to denounce the Birmingham folk for ruining and 
defacing ** God's beautiful country with furnaces and chimneys 
and abominations of all kinds *—-in the true Ruskinian vein, 

* * * * 

To the engineer doubtless all things seem possible, if the 
money can be found. Mr. William Collard, who describes 
his Proposed London and Paris Railway in a_ substantial 
volume (P. 5S. King, 10s. fid.), is quite sure that, on a new 
broad-gauge Jine passing through a Channel Tunnel and 
worked by electric traction, trains could rush from London 
to Paris in two hours and three-quarters. It may be so. 
Who shall say that a maximum speed of 120 miles an hour is 
impossible on a special track with appropriate engines and 
rolling stock ? But we find it hard to believe that the traffic 
between the two capitals could ever become so large as to 
call for a half-hourly service. And we are frankly incredulous 
in face of Mr. Collard’s modest estimate of £189,000,000 as the 
capital expenditure required. Would the public or the 
State, whether England or France or both. ever be likely to 
find such a stupendous sum for such an undertaking ? The 
whole capital account of all the British railways, after nearly 
a century, is about £1,200,000,000. Is it conceivable that 
a sixth of that amount will ever be found for a new London- 
Paris line, the need for which has still to be demonstrated ? 
Mr. Collard devotes much of his book to the Channel Tunne! 
project, but that is another question. 


Report of the Competition 


We have a certain sympathy with the contributor to the 
* What is the first thing you remember ? ** Competition, who 
relates the following, ** true incident ~ :— 
Elder, encouragingly to small shy child: ** Now, Edith, what is 
the first thing you remember ? ” 
Small child —after long pause: ‘I forget.” 
E. C. G., 118 Park Avenue, Hull. 


It must have been extremely diflicult, if indeed possible, 
to differentiate between actual personal memory and events 
about which the contributor has been told or pictures he hag 
seen : 

Coming in from the garden (aged between two and three years) 
and telling my mother I had just ridden up the avenue on a peacock’s 
back. The surprise and mortification of not being believed 
impressed the incident deeply on my memory. I never doubted 
my own tale till some years afterwards, when I found in an old 
scrap-book a picture of a child on a peacock, and realized that in 
some strange way I must have turned this picture into my own 
experience, the one real factor being a peacock that 1 had met in 
the avenue. But the sensation of actuality is still stronger than 
the explanation. -Sypu. Pye, Priest Hill, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


Many people, no doubt, also found the greatest difliculty ia 
being honest in their entries, for so often the first memory is 
of an incident which is not clearly defined. 

The first memory of a large number of people appears to be 
of something they were told to remember, for instance. the 
death of Queen Victoria, the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Peace Celebrations after the Crimean War, the marriage of 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, to Alexandra of Denmark. a 
famous comet. &c. Events in the lives of royalty seem to play 
a formidable part among first memories. But there are others 
whose first memories are more personal. and these we feel 
would delight the heart of the psycho-analyst. One person 
remembers the birth of a new baby in the family, another a 
christening, a death, the first experience of jealousy or of thie 
injustice of this world, a sense of guilt. being laughed at and 


not knowing why, or the ~ dread of going to schoo! often 


the first memory is of a shock or a fright, caused by the noise 
of drums, brass bands. thunderstorms, an accident or a pain. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, first memories are of apparently 
unimportant things, which, however, have made a deep im- 
pression on the senses: the scent of pine trees, the sound of 
wind in Scotch firs, a peacock’s scream, the pattern on a 
carpet or curtain. 

The prize of five guineas is awarded to Miss E. Tyrrell for her 
obviously sincere and poignant first memory 


My earliest recollection, aged three and a half years. is of being 
pushed accidentally into the fire by my little brother. When 
clutched back by my mother, [ recollect my astonishment, and | 
too, at seeing flakes of skin from my wrisis adhering to the bars 
of the grate. The sense of pain I have forgotten (it happened 
seventy-three and a half years ago), but I well remember the 
satisfaction of seeing Sonny (who was the favourite) hauled off 
by the nurse for a walk in the cold, while I (after my wrists were 
bound up) was cuddled and comforted on my mother’s lap, and 
fed with hits of orange and white sugar. -ELeEANOR TyRRELL, 
Sidmouth. 


Other entries of interest are : 

I remember my brother's christening when [ was just three years 
old, which took place in our drawing room in Londen. according 
to the Greek Orthodox rite. There were a number of people, and 
I and my cousin, also aged three, stood upon an ottoman where 
my aunt held us so that we could see the baby put into the font. 
[ remember my surprise that he had no clothes on, and that the 
Greek priest, who had a thick black beard, wore on his head a tall 
black hat with a black veil hanging from it. 1 can see the scene 
to-day. The plump baby: the two large wax candles cither side 
of the silver font ; the black-bearded priest speaking in an unknown 
language - which was then indeed Greek to me. — Miss EvurHosyne 
Kerpuara, 5 Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 


At the age of four I remember Mr. Gladstone coming to stay 
with my father, who was the Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
We children were brought to the door to see him arrive, and he 
shook hands with us and said: ** Here is Punch come to see you.” 
[ remember the disappointment of realizing that he was not Punch 
after all. Later he was taken across the road to Newnham College 
where his daughter was a don. A new wing was being built and 
the workmen stood upon the scaffolding and shouted: ‘ Three 
cheers and one cheer more for the Grand Old Man.” I remember 
wondering why three chairs were not enough for him without t! 
one chair more.— Mrs. BECKER, Newstead, Godalming, Surrey. 


I well remember my attempt to commit murder before IT was 
two years old! date the occurrence in this way: my brothet 
whom I nearly killed was a baby of about six months, and I am 
fifteen months older than he. I ean still vividly see a lady visitor 
rushing past me and bending over the cradle. I cannot remember 
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stuffing baby’s mouth with very dry bread, or the kindly feeling 
that may have prompted me thus to try and smother | cries. 
Only just in time the child was discovered choking and black in 
the face, and I was saved from minal tendencies which I am 
happy to say were nev repeated. My brother is now an old 
married man, and my hildren have long since passed thei: 
babyhood unharmed. ArTHUR W. Srore. Colehill Vi y 
Vimborne, Dorset. 

It was night-time, and IT was nding beside my grandfather 


lL tobacconist’s shop he ke 
] 


peculiar lamps with which 


behind the counter of the old-fas} ¢ 
at Paddington Green. 1 remember th 
I 


the shop was lit— Wenham lights, I eve they were called he 
rows of earthenwar rs and ti inisters on the shelves, and the 
bright brass scales that were just beyond the reach of my inquisitive 
hands. Across the road the dismal-voiced bell of St. Mary's, the 
old parish church of Paddir n. W heating out a slow succession 
of strokes that had a cur isly dull sound about them. I had a 


n place, and I wondered 
1 clumped into the shop 

When my grandfather 
a pipeful from the scale, filled 
took the paper roll containing 


blew out a big cloud of smoke. ] old gals 


vague idea that some solemn event hed take 
what it might be. Presently a 
and asked for “an ounce of best shag 
had weighed it, the customer took 
his short clay and lit up. As he 
his purchase he 


gone, then, he said, nodding } head and looking very grave. 
I dont recall that my grandfather said more than “ Y¢ > in 
response to the remark, but I n still see the man’s gritny face 


turned over his shoulder as he said : (jood night. guv nor.” and 
hear him shut the door, with it 
That was the night of , 


dead.— A. J. LEAKEY, 


jingling warning bell, behind hir 
22nd, 1901. Queen Victoria was 
Road, North Acton, W. 3. 





In 1844 I saw Queen Victoria being driven through the High 
Street of Dundee, having just landed from her royal yacht on her 
first visit to Scotland, on her way ’ i 
at Taymouth. She was escorted by Riflemen, which was a novelty 
to me, accustomed only to kilted soldiers. I was three vears old 
at the time, but remember it as if it had been this morning 
Colonel I. MacGrecor-Wurrron, Ard Choille. St. Fillans, Perthshire, 


to visit Marquess of Braedalbane 


I do not remember being rescued by a policeman when our house 
Was on fire, but my first recollection is of the following morning 
at breakfast in the house of a kind doctor. whose 
and asked for.—Miss M. Wywnwne-Jones, Tre 
H vhead, Anglesey. 


egg I[ coveted 
lorwerth, Bodedern, 


I have two equally early rem brances of the ugly and incon- 
venient North London house in which I was born. The first is of 
hiding under the dining-room table to escape the insistent and 
pursuing gaze of some old family paintings, which now hang on the 
walls of my dining-room here. The other is of the ** Oyster-Man,”’ who, 
during the oyster season used in thos days to wheel a barrow, lit 
with glass-shaded candles, down Highbury Hill just after dusk, 


making a curious ery to attract the attention of the householders. 


His arrival was the signal for my bedtime. though I was always 
allowed a long look at the flickering lights of his barrow first 
And even now oysters still seem to suggest bed to me‘! Rev. L. 


Ricwarps Lewis, Inveraray Rectory, Argyll, N.B. 


The first thing I can remember a voyage from South Australia 
to Tasmania, on which a team of English cricketers were our fellow- 
passengers, and my mothers delight and amusement at their 
making a bet that mv age was five years (I was very big and tall), 
whereas it was two vears and nin¢e mont 7 also he ing given an 
orange to give to a Chinese giant over 


even feet high, who was 
also a passenger on that same voyage. I can remember him well, 
my reaching up with the orange and the 
nodded his head Mrs. ( 1. JENKINS, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


solemn way in which he 


Leigh Viearage 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovur weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 


submitted is awarded this week to the Students of the 


Knutsford Test School, Ilawarden, Chester. 


Questions on Rats in Literature 

1. Of what ship VW t said, The very rats instinctively have 
quit it. 

2. In what book does a rat row boat 3 

3. Who asked a prophet to curse the rats of a certain nation ? 

4. Who undertook to resemble a tailless rat ? 

5. Who killed a man under pretence of killing a rat 
“eee: 


6. In what story does a black rat carry on a conversation with 


9 


7. Who said that rats would gnaw iron in certain circumstances ? 


8. What favourite of what king was called ** The Rat’ 
9. In what story does a rat release a prisonet 
10. What people used to believe that rats could be rhymed to 
death ? i j 
11. Who described pirates as water rats ? 
12. In what poem do rats gnaw a picture out of the frame 
13. In what poem do we find mention of rats boring through 
dykes and so letting the water 
* Down upon the far-off cities while they danee 
Or dream ” ? 


Answers will be found on page 523. 
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dull and leaves prices, therefore, without the support 
even of those wealthy buyers who are usually to be 
found hovering around a market when prices have 
fallen considerably. It may easily be, of course, that 
the final outcome of the German Reparations discussion 
may prove a bull rather than a bear factor to the Stock 
Markets, but meanwhile it is the uncertainty which 
counts. 
Evection UNCERTAINTIES. 

Finally, we come to the important factor of the 
unsettlement and uncertainty engendered by the prospect 
of a General Election. If examination were made of the 
general course of securities during the past five years 
of the Conservative administration, it would be found 
that there has been a general and remarkable advance 
running into many hundreds of millions of pounds. In 
a word, if trade has been depressed so far as certain 
industries are concerned, general confidence has been 
maintained, and it is not altogether surprising therefore 
that on the mere possibility of a change of Ministry the 
Stock Markets should be perturbed and that prices of 
investment stocks should have fallen. That is not to 
say that a Labour Administration would necessarily 
bring disaster, because experience has often shown that 
office brings with it responsibility and a sense of patriotism 
not always displayed in a Party when in opposition. 
If, however, there should be apprehensions in many 
quarters with regard to the possibility of a Labour 
Government, it must be remembered that such appre- 
hensions are, to some extent, warranted by the extra- 
ordinary programme which has been placed by the 
Labour Party before the country. A programme which 
has suggested interference with if not actual State control 
of the banks is certainly not calculated to impress favour- 
ably the holders of British stocks. 


© Bear ” MARKETS. 


There are still nearly two months to run before the 
General Election, in other words, two months before 
uncertainty can be changed into certainty, and it is the 
definite knowledge that this period of uncertainty must 
almost necessarily last for a considerable while which 
has made the Stock Markets a still easier prey to the 
other depressing factors to which I have referred. In 
other words, the market has been an easy one for bear 
operators. It will, perhaps, be well to remember that 
during recent weeks it is Labour and Liberal propaganda 
which has held the field, and it will be time enough when 
the Conservative programme is before the public to 
consider the possible issues of the Election itself. 


Points FoR CONSIDERATION. 


Arising out of these considerations there are one or 
two observations which, perhaps, may usefully be made. 
The first is that those who have been selling securities 
during the past few weeks have certainly not erred in 
the direction of unduly estimating adverse factors. 
They may possibly, therefore, have over-estimated 
them. Or they may not. A less favourable point to 
consider when weighing possible further movements is 
that while the fall in stocks during the past two months 
has been considerable, it has been a mere bagatelle when 
compared with the rise of the past few years. Another 
point, perhaps, to be emphasized is, that of the two main 
factors operating at the present time, namely, the 
monetary situation and the impending election, the 
former is the more powerful, and, therefore, if there 
were to be signs of an improvement in that respect, its 
effect might go far to outweigh any increasing political 
nervousness as the General Election draws near. Finally, 
it is probable that up to the present, at all events, it 
has been a case, both as regards the General Election 
and the other factors mentioned, of discounting unfavour- 
able rather than favourable developments, which means 
that as time passes markets should become sensitive 
to any unexpected favourable turn in the situation. 
It may also be well to remember that for the permanent 
investor the long view has often to be taken and that 
it is as difficult to get into stocks at the bottom as it 
is to get out at the top. 

Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financia! Notes 


HEsIraTING MARKETS. 
Wuen all allowance is made for the numerous adverse 
influences operating, the stock markets must be described as 
fairly steady. That does not mean, however, that there has 
not been a fairly general decline in prices, and more especially 
in some of the investment securities dealt in on American 
account, while the best-class British investment stocks have 
been far from firm. It has to be remembered, however, that 
first and foremost the markets are dominated at the moment 
by apprehensions with regard to the monetary outlook, 
especially in the United States, and during the past week the 
Dutch Bank Rate has been advanced from 43 to 5} per cent., 
which it is thought may be the precursor of an advance at 
some other centres. Then quite apart from monetary 
influences, dealings have been restricted by the proximity of 
the Easter Holidays with «very prospect of business being still 
checked further after the holidays, first by uncertainties with 
regard to the Budget, and second and still more by uncertainties 
with regard to the outcome of the General Election at the 
beginning of June. With some of these factors I deal more 
fully elsewhere. 
* * * ~ 
Tuk CUNARD Position. 

That the directors of the Cunard Steamship Co. should 
have been able to maintain their dividend at 74 per cent., 
with no appreciable decrease in the carry forward, notwith- 
standing a reduction in gross profits of £126,000, is a testimony 
to the general soundness of the financial position and to the 
conservative policy which has been pursued for some time past. 
The earnings of the company were affected, like those of some 
of the other big Transatlantic companies, by the decline in 
receipts from emigration traflic, the figures having been 
influenced by the restriction of emigration into the United 
States. Expenses and depreciation were about £20,000 
higher, but owing to the reduction in interest charges net 
profits were only down £109,000 and the balance carried 
forward is £188,000 against £190,000. The balance sheet is 
again a very strong one, showing a reduction of £670,000 
in the book valuation of ships and shipping investments on 
the one side, and of nearly £1,300,000 in creditors and credit 
balances on the side of liabilities. Moreover, the balance sheet 
has been steadily gaining in strength during the past three 
or four years, and while in the meantime there has been an 
increase in the share capital, there has been a more than corre- 
sponding reduction in fixed indebtedness, that indebtedness, 
moreover, having been on a higher interest basis. 

* * * * 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA. 

The latest Annual Report of the Mercantile Bank of India 
shows great steadiness as regards profits, the total for last 
year of £250,201 showing merely a trifling shrinkage compared 
with the previous year. The Directors maintain the dividend 
at the usual rate of 16 per cent. upon the * A,” * B,” and 
* C” shares, while £30,000 is again placed to Reserve, raising 
it to £1,450,000. A sum of £15,000 is set aside to Pension 
Fund, and £40,000 written off Premises Account. Indications 
are apparent in the balance sheet of the dearer money rates 
in India, and the Deposits show a small decline, while on the 
other hand there is a slight advance under the head of Loans. 

* * * * 
Scortisi PROVIDEN?. 

At the recent annual general meeting of the Scottish Provi- 
dent. Institution the Chairman was able to present a most 
excellent Report, the net new business for the year of 
£2,789,885 being £429,000 in excess of that for 1927. A year 
previously the company reduced its prices for annuities, and 
there was a good public response. No fewer than 378 Bonds 
were granted, in respect of which £331,498 was received in 
single payments and £1,523 in annual premiums, this repre- 
senting a total increase of nearly £200,000 over the previous 
year. The Chairman pointed out that a good feature in this 
new business is not so much the profit actually earned as the 
connexions formed. An increase in the Funds of nearly 
£682,000 has taken place during the vear, one of the largest 
advances ever reported. The result of the quinquennial 
examination is an excellent one, disclosing a surplus of 
£2,088,425, of which £1,619,795 arose on the Common Fund, 
£468,077 on the Endowment Assurance Fund, and £553 on 
the Capital Redemption Fund. On whole life policies (Common 
Fund), entitled to participate, the following bonuses have 
been declared : 

(4) To policies sharing for the first tine——£1 L0s. per cent. pet 

annum, for the full period of their duration, less the years 
1914 1918; 

(>) To those sharing for the second time-—£1 Lis. per cent. por 

annuin, for the quinquennium : 

(c) To those which have already shared at least twice £2 pet 

cent. per annum, for the quinquennium. 
This absorbed £1,010,286 of the Surplus on the Common Fund. 
Of the balance, £342,450 was reserved in respect of policies mob 
(Continued on page 523.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH INSULATED CABLES. 


LIMITED | 


BONUS SHARES 
a | 
{IMPORTANT CONTRACTS ON HAND 


CHAIRMAN ON THE COMPANY’S SUCCESS | 


Tue thirty-third ordinary general moeting of shareholders of the 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, at the Exchange 
Station Hotel, Liverpool. | 


Mr. D. Sinclair, Chairman of Directors, presided over a good 
attendance of shareholders. 

Mr. W. Kerfoot (Secretary) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report 
Accounts, congratulated the shareholders on another 
year of trading. 


and 
successful 
SATISFACTORY PROFIT. 

They would agree, he said, that the profit of £617,951, which, 
compared with £609,242 for the previous year, was a satisfactory 
result. The profit, with the balance brought forward of £305,880, 
made a total of £923,831. 

After payment of directors’ and trustees’ fees, ete., debenture 
interest, preference dividend and interim dividend on ordinary 
shaves, amounting to £140,442, a disposable balance remained of 
£783,389.3 Allowing for the transference of £100,000 to depreciation 
account and £299,966 to reserve account, the balance available for 
dividend was £383,423. From this was recommended a further 
dividend of 10 per cent. on ordinary, share capital, making with the 
interim dividend already paid a total distribution of 15 per cent. 
for the year, and leaving £250,089 to be carried forward, 


eee ence 


RESERVES AND DEPRECIATION. 


Issued share capital and debenture stock remained unchanged 
in the balance sheet. The reserve account, increased by last 
year’s appropriation of £200,000, now stood at £900,000. Besides 
being augmented by the transference of £299,966 from trading 
account, the directors had brought £185,034 from Investment 
reserve and £150,000 from special reserve, thus merging all the 
reserves in one group, aggregating £1,535,000. To this he would 
refer later. 

The value of property, plant and machinery, standing at 
£1,564,823, was an increase of £167,877 on last year. The increase 
represented expenditure on capital account over and above main- 
tenanco and upkeep of buildings and plant charged to [frevenue. 
From the total value of property and plant it was again proposed 
to write off £100,000 for depreciation. 

Stocks and work in progress at £1,026,347, an increase of £109,779, 
was a fluctuating figure depending on the amount of work on hand 
and the cost of raw materials. Debtors at £1,473,789 closely cor- 
responded to last year. 





INVESTMENTS. 


The value of investments had hitherto been subject to a con- 
tingent reservation which, on a careful review of past and probable 
future values, was now regarded as unnecessarily conservative. 
Accordingly the amount of £185,034 had been, as explained, trans- 
ferred to the reserve account. 

Looking at the figures it would be observed that the company 
was possessed of ample cash resources not only for carrying on its 
business but to enable it to participate in any trade or other invest- 
ment deemed to be beneficial to its interests. 





Bonus SHARE DISTRIBUTION. 


“ As a result of the adjustments and transfers to which I have 
referred (the Chairman proceeded) the Company’s reserves now 
amount to the large sum of £1,535,000, exclusive of the carry for- 
ward of £250,089. 

“Tt is the opinion of your directors that this amount is in excess 
of the requirements of the Company, and it is therefore proposed to 
distribute from this reserve to the ordinary shareholders, by way of 
bonus, one ordinary share free for every existing four ordinary shares 
held, together with 590,000 ‘‘A’’54 per cent. preference shares of £1 
each in the proportion of three such shares free for every existing 
sight ordinary shares held, such shares to rank for dividend as from 
January Ist, 1929. 

“The effect of this will be to increase the issued capital of the 
company by a total of £533,333, which will, of course, in the following | 
balance-sheet reduce the amount of the Reserve account by that 
sum and, after adding something like the annual increment to 
Reserve in recent years, leave the Reserve account in the region 
of £900,000. The interest on this additional capital will involve 
a somewhat heavy burden of new interest to find, but with continued 
hard work on the part of everyone and a certain amount of confidence 
which our past history justifies, we hope to be able to carry the 
weight.”’ (Hear, hear.) 





ALLIED COMPANIES. 


The various companies in which British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
was particularly interested continued to do well. 

The Midland Electric Corporation for Power Distribution, Ltd.; 
having distributed the bonus of share for share referred to last year, 
now proposed to pay a dividend of 8 per cent. on the increased 
capital, equivalent to 1 per cent. better than last year. 

The Electric Supply Company of Victoria was in a much more 
favourable position and had entered into a provisional agreement 
with the Victorian Government by which the whole undertaking 
would be sold to them in three years’ time on terms and conditions 
fair and advantageous to both parties, 


VALUABLE AGREEMENT. 


The “ Closer Working ” Agreement, to which he had previously 
referred, continued to work smoothly and satisfactorily. Valuable 
results had been achieved by combination in research, and these 
were reflected in the improvement of quality and processes of 
manufacture. The full benefits of the arrangement had notas yet 
been reaped. A great deal remained to be done, on the result of 
which it was hoped further advantages would accrue tothe company. 


STaFF AND WORKPEOPLE. 

To the excellent Staff Pension Fund the Company had now con- 
tributed a sufficient sum to place it on a thoroughly sound actuarial 
basis, making unnecessary the provision of further sums beyond the 
regular contributory payments. ‘ 

With regard to the workpeople, the year had been marked by 
an absence of disputes and an increase in cordiality. As denoting 
their keen interest in the welfare of the employees the directors 
recommended that £50,000 be set aside from Reserves, the income 
from which was to be utilized to provide compassionate allowances 
for workpeople and their dependents. It was intended that each 
individual case should be dealt with on its merits in so far as the 
fund permitted. 

NEW 


_ During the last twelve months the company had fully maintained 
its position in the electrical world. Its products covered all kinds 
of electric conductors, both bare and insulated, and they were well 
equipped to deal efficiently with all reasonable demands that might 
be made upon them. . 

The large contract recently secured to supply and lay cables in 
the London area for the Central Electricity Board was of a value 
of well over £500,000. The major portion of the cable would be for 
a working pressure of 66,000 volts, practically a replica of their 
cables which had been working successfully for the past three years 
on the North-East coast. These were still the only cables in this 
country working at so high a pressure. . 

Important contracts on hand included railway electrification in 
India, big transmission lines in this country for the Central Elec- 
tricity Board, and in the Federated Malay States for the Perak 
River Hydro Electric Power Company. The conductors for the 
overhead grid system in this country were of steel cored aluminium, 
and in addition to supplying their own requirements for this material 
they had secured large orders for the sections being carried out by 
other contractors. 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTS. 


A NEw 


Steel cores coated with copper were a recent development of the 
business. They had entered into an arrangement with an American 
firm to manufacture and sell material of this description known as 
copper-weld wire, which had the advantage of high tensile strength 
coupled with comparatively high conductivity, and was particularly 
suited for overhead line work, in which a growing business was 
being done in this country and abroad. 

The chairman referred with regret to the resignation of the 
senior director, Mr. J. C. Stitt, and expressed high appreciation of 
his services. Mr. D. Johnstone Sinclair had been elected a director. 

Owing to the increasing burden of executive affairs he (the chair- 
man) had resigned the position of managing director, and Mr. G. H. 
Nisbett had been unanimously appointed to the vacancy, while 
Sir Alexander Roger had been appointed vice-chairman. 


PRropwuct. 


APPRECIATION OF SERVICES. 

The chairman concluded by expressing thanks to officers, staff, 
and all, from the highest to the lowest, who by their devotion to the 
company’s interests had contributed to the success attained during 
the past year. They would like them to know their services were 
appreciated, and shareholders, he was sure, would associate them- 
selves with this expression of thanks. (Applause.) 








THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LTD, 
(Continued from pag 522.) 

not see the end of these troubles. In the meantime, however, 

trade might be described as normal, if he excepted the cotton mill 

industry, which was thrown back last year by a prolonged strike, 

from which it had not yet recovered. 

Having dealt with the prospects in the other countries in which 
the Bank is interested, he expressed the hope that a year hence the 
directors would be able to present accounts no less satisfactory 
than those now submitted. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
dividend of 16 per cent. for the year was approved. 


and a 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO. 
YEAR OF BRILLIANT PROGRESS. 
CONTINUED EXPANSION, 











meeting of the shareholders of Pinchin, 


THE annual general 
was held on Monday, March 25th, at the 


Johnson & Co., Ltd., 
Hotel Cecil. 

Mr. Edward Robson (Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. P. Thompson) read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the report and certificate of the auditors (Messrs. 
Gully, Stephens, Baillie & Co.) having boon read, 

The Chairman said: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg to 
move “that the Report of the Directors dated March 13th, 1929, 
and the Balance Sheet of December 3lst, 1928, now submitted, 


be, and the same are, hereby received and adopted, and that a | 


final dividend on the Ordinary shares for the year ended Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1928, of 20 per cent. less tax, making, with the intorim 
dividend already paid, 30 per cent. total for the year, less income 
tax, be declared and paid.” 

Before formally submitting the resolution for your approval, 
I should like to deal with the principal points referred to in our 
Report and balance sheet recently submitted. 

In the first place I think I may congratulate you as shareholders 
upon the extremely satisfactory result obtained from the past 
year’s trading. 

Recorp Prorits. 

The net profit for the year, amounting to £422,796 Is. 7d., consti- 
tutes a further record in the history of this undertaking, and I think 
the extent of the figures given in the balance sheet indicates very 
clearly the very satisfactory progress that has been made during 
1928. In every essential department of the undertaking we are able 
to record improved results, and I think the figures submitted to 
you emphasize in no uncertain manner the virility, strength and 
progressive nature of this highly successful undertaking. 

As explained in the Report, we have not brought into the accounts 
for the past year profits earned by the recently acquired Australian 
and Indian undertakings, as owing to the necessity for changing 
the accounting period, it has not been found possible to bring tho 
profits of these undertakings into our present accounts, although 
such profits are, I may tell you, very satisfactory. 








SrronGa BaLtance SHEET. 

With regard to the balance sheet items, other than our share 
capital, practically our only liabilities consist of the sum of £313,827 
&s. Od. for sundry creditors, so that the liability side of the balance 
shect is not a very serious item. 

With regard to the principal items on the asset side, I may 
mention that before bringing into the accounts tho items of pro- 
perties, plant and machinery, your board have made provision for 
a very substantial figure of extra depreciation on these items 
over and above the »ormal depreciation considered necessary. 
This special provision ensures to us a most conservative valuation 
of the assets referred to. 

The items of stock in trade and sundry creditors call for no comment 
on my part, other than to formally assure you that the figures 
given have been arrived at after the fullest provision has been 
made for all likely contingencies. 

The item of associated and subsidiary companies, amounting to 
£493,580, is again a most conservatively valued :sset. I might 
tell you that this item covers investments in various companies 
associated with us and allied to our particular industry, and I 
might further explain that in every instance the market valuation 
or the known value of the investments concerned, far excee ls the 
figures at which they are carried in our accounts. 

The remaining items of interest on the asset side of the balance 
sheet consist of British Government and other trustee securities and 
cash at bankers and at call. These two items amount to over 
one million pounds, and I think that this must indicate to all of you 
the enormous strength of our position in relation to future prospects 
and developments. 


Hanpsome Bonus DistrisBution. 


With regard to the resolution submitted—‘ That it is desirable 
to capitalize the sum of £344,989, part of the reserve, and to allot 
and issue fully paid Ordinary Shares to the Ordinary Shareholders 
on the Cormpany’s Register, March 14th, 1929, in the proportion of 
one new share for each throe old shares held on that dato,” the Chair- 
man said—I would mention that your Board are fully convinced 
that they are justified in making this proposed distribution of 
reserves. If you refer to our balance shect you will notice that even 
after making the proposed distribution our reserves and carry for- 
ward will amount to over £900,000, which figure we consider more 
than ample for the normal requirements of the business. In addition 














we anticipate that these reserves will be further strengthened 
trom time to time 

The resolutions w sconded by Mr. C. G. Heywood (Vie 

») and duly carried. 
retiring directors and auditors having been re-clected the 

proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thankstothe Chairman. | 

Ln extraordinary goneral mesting followed, at which the pr posal 
to subslivide the 1,400,009 Ordinary snares of £1 each into 3,090,000 
Ordinary shares of 10s. cach tas dels ipprove f. 
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GOOD CROPS IN BURMA AND SIAM. 








| THe thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank 

of India, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, E.C. 
Mr. J. M. Ryrie (the Chairman) said that, though it was true 

that the past year had not come up to expectations, and therefore 


might be said to have keen disappointing on the whole, there 
was further recovery from the devastating effects of the War, which 
must leave their mark for some time to come. They were fortunate 
in having a steady bank rate of 4} per cent. throughout the year, 
in spite of the heavy movements of gold that took place and the 
high money rates ruling in the United States, as this had helped 
to maintain a steady price level and had inspired confidence. He 
did not believe that a reduction in the Bank Rate, with the conse. 
quent tendency to inflation, would have been of any assistance 
to trade, and, with comparatively cheap money here, the prestige 
of London as a financial centre had been maintained, as evidence 
of which there was a large increase in the item of acceptances 
appearing in the balance sheets of London banks generally. 


So far as the political situation in India was concerned, he could 
not record any improvement, and, in view of the marked division 
between Hindus and Moslems, it was diflicult to see how the 
Statutory Commission could report in favour of any further 
advance inthe direction of meeting the demands of the Extremists. 
The recent resolution passed unanimously in the Chamber of 
Princes indicated the difficulties of the problem. Money was 
dearer than in 1927, the Imperial Bank of India rate having 
averaged 6.20 per cent., with 7 per cent. the highest and 5 per cent. 
the lowest rate. The figures relating to the trade during the calendar 
year 1928 compared favourably with those for 1927. The total 
imports of merchandise at £185,000,000 showed very little change, 


but the exports increased from £244,000,000 to £253,000,000, 
The imports of gold increased from £12,000,000 to nearly 


£16,000,000, while the imports of silver declined to a small extent. 
The balance of trade, therefore, in favour of India was 
£42,000,000 compared with £37,000,000 in 1927, the net transfer 
of funds against this balance of trade amounting to over £26,000,000, 
consisting almost entirely of purchases of sterling in India by the 
Government. A feature of the year was the sale of 26,000,000 ozs. 
of silver by the Government, and this was carried out with little 
or no effect on the market. 


over 


There were good crops of rice in both Burma and Siam, over 
2,900,000 tons being exported from Burma and 1,500,000 tons 
from Siam, the lower prices ruling in the first half of the year 
advancing in the second half, a feature of the rice trade last year 
being the competition of Saigon rice in markets usually supplied 
by Burma and Siam. 


At over 3,000,000 tons, the shipments of sugar from Java again 
increased, but, as the production in other countries likewise 
increased, the value of sugar declined steadily throughout the year ; 
and, like Malaya, Java suffered also from the low price of rubber, 
Gf Mauritius he could not give a good account, as, owing to the 
serious fall in the price of sugar, their friends there were passing 
through a very difficult time. 


Though it was too soon to estimate how far the National Govern: 
ment would succeed in establishing its authority throughout China, 
and there were many uncertain factors bearing upon trade, the 
conditions prevailing last year certainly showed improvement, 
though the present quarrel between}! Nanking and Hankow was 
disturbing, and the massing of troops on both sides showed that 
the decision to disband the armies had not been carried out to a 
large extent. 


In spite of a larger turnover, the net profit was nearly £7,000 
less than in the previous year, and about the same as in 1926, but 
their neighbours had had the same experience, and he attributed 
this reduction in profits chiefly to the suicidal competition that 
continued between the Exchange Banks in India. The balance 
sheet presented a satisfactory and liquid position. 


Referring to the outlook for the current year, the Chairman said 
there was encouragement in the fact that progress being 
made in the reorganization of trade in order to meet the ever- 
increasing competition. There had been further stabilization of 
currencies, the relations between capital and labour had improved, 
the recent improvement in the coal industry was a good sign, and, 
though the unemployed figures were still high, there had been a 
reduction in these lately, and, as there had always been a certain 
amount of unemployment, they could not hope to see this disappear 
entirely. So far as India was concerned, as usual much depended 
upon the Monsoon, but the most disturbing feature at present was 
the frequency of labour troubles, which broke out without any 
apparent provocation, and uniess the Communists, whose business 
it was to foster strikes, were suppressed, he was afraid they would 
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(Continued on page 521.) 
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yet entitled to participate, and £267,059 was retained as an addi- 
tional reserve to provide for the valuation on the present 
of New Business at the revised Premium Rates. 
Assurances (Special Fund) received £2 per cent. 

und), for the quinquennium. This absorbed 
surplus on this Fund, the balance of £21,201 being 

* * * 2 
Pincuix, Jonnson & Co. 

The recent Report of Pinchin, Johnson & Co.. 
and varnish manufacturers. was an excellent one. 
for the year rose substantially from £328.000 to £423.000. 
directors maintained the dividend of 30 per cent.. but 
addition announced a capitalization of £344.000 from Reserves 


basis 


£446,876 of 


the paint 


The profits 
The 


Endowment 
per annum (com- 
the 
carried forward. 





| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 


in | 


and a bonus issue to shareholders of one new share for every | 


three at present held. 
£1 shares into two shares of 10s. each. 
« * * * 
VICKERS PROGREss. 
Exceptional interest attaches to the Meeting, last Monday. 
of Vickers Limited owing to the recent changes connected 
with the transfer of the manufacturing activities to subsidiary 


Companies. It will be remembered that these operations 
included the transfer of the Armament Works to Vickers- 
Armstrongs. Limited. Naturally, these changes and transfers | 


have affected the figures for the past vear, but in a very lucid 
speech Sir Herbert Lawrence gave an indication of the general 
position of the Company. and of the outlook. Since the last 
balance sheet was published, there has been formed the 
English Steel Corporation, which takes over the steel manu- 
facturing activities of Vickers. Vickers-Armstrongs. and 
Cammell Laird and Company. ‘This latest development.” said 
Sir Herbert Lawrence, * affords an opportunity for placing 
this section of the steel industry in a position to secure greater 
efficiency and substantial economies in production, so that it 
may be able to meet successfully the ever-growing competition 
of foreign manufacturers.” After speaking most encouraging], 


with regard to the prospects of the new Corporation, Sit 
Herbert also expressed himself in hopeful terms with regard 
to the outlook for Vickers Limited. and indeed. as I noted 
in these columns last week, the latest Report of the Company 
showed a strong balance sheet with every indication of 
excellent earning power. 

*“ k * a 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY. 


The report of the Emplovers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation for the past year denotes continued progress in 
the company’s activities. There was a growth, for instance, 
in the premium income for the year of £917,060, making the 
total premium income no less than £7,083,941. In the fire | 
department, the premiums amounted to £408.560 against 


£401 640, 
against 16 per cent. for the previous vear. The operations 
of the year resulted in a surplus of £435,111 compared with 
£404,009. <A further dividend 6d. per share. free of 
tax. is to be paid, making altogether 4s., free of tax, for the 


of 2s. 


vear, The sum of £134,793 is carried to the general reserve. 
The company’s general reserve now stands at £2,490,000, 
and the general insurance fund at £2,444.776, 
* * * * 
BANKING IN THE EAsrt. 


When allowance is made for the present difficult: conditions 
in Eastern banking, the annual report of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China is a satisfactory one, 
amounting to £627.000 as compared with £724.000 in the 
year previous. Indications of less active trade are present 


but the percentage of profit was only 11 per cent. | 


the profits | 


in the smaller total of the note circulation, and the balance 
sheet shows that fewer bills were held. Ordinary advances, 
however, increased although there was a small decline in the 


total of deposits, the reduction being chiefly in current and 
other accounts, 
* * * * 
THE New Cuter Casiier. 

Presumably, we shall now very soon be missing the very 
familiar signature on the Bank of Engiand Notes of Mr. C. P. 
Mahon, whose position I note will shortly be filled by 
appointment of Mr. B, G. Catterns, the present Deputy Chief 
Cashier. The new appointment dates as from March 27th. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on Rats in Literature 


the 


1. The ship in which Pre spero was ¢ xiled (The Ten / act i. 
seene 2). 2. The Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth Graham. 
——3. The hero in Maud (* Prophet curse me ... the British 
verInin, the rat ag ® One of the witches nm Mache th fact Be 
Seene 1). 5. Hamlet, when he killed Polonius behind the arras 
act ili., scene 4) 6. “* Below the Mill Dam,” by Rudyard | 
Kipling (Tra ffies and Discoveries) 7. Sir Thomas Browne in 
“Vulear Errors” (Of the Ostrich) 8. Sir Riehard Ratcliffe, 
“ree of orgseina If. 9. The Pit end the Pendulum, by 
Ed Allan Po 10. The Trish. (Referred to in As You Like It 
lact t UL, scene 2). 11. Shylock in The Merchant of Venice 
act 1., scene 3), -—12. * Bishop Hatto,” by Robert Southey. 

* Merlin and Vivien.” (°° Ah, little rat that borest in the dvk« 


thy hole by night...) 


It is also proposed to divide the existing 





The authoritative Medical Review 


‘The Practitioner” says 


“These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre- 
pared from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicylic 
acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quite 
justified, the tests sho wing no traces of 
salicylic or free acetic acids, 
asily in water.’ 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


VICKERS, LIMITED. | LEAVES, FROM A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. | 
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DAWN OF A NEW ERA. =| 





























THe Annual General Meeting of Vickers, Ltd., was he!d on Monday, es ines 

March 25th, at the River Don Works, Sheffield, General the Hon. _ ox po a. 

Sir Herbert Lawrence, G.C.B. (Chairman of the Company), presid- : | 

ing. . . | Tc 
The Chairman, in the course of his address, said that the net Royal Mail Service to | 


profit for the year ended December 31st last was £939,902, including 
dividends from subsidiary companies and investments. Tho 


profit included the trading profits of certain armament and other SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 























a 





that ihe Company should build up sound revenue reserves. It Ta 
and the financial assistance required by the amalgamated businesses 
Co 
| UNION-CASTLE LINE. “ 
of the Sheftield and Openshaw undertakings and the stamping : 
to its share interest in the mew corporation, Vickers had agreed to 
io secure greater efficiency and substantial economies in production 
benefit of the reorganization of the steel industry which was taking EACH YEAR 
Referring to the holding of liquid securities, the Chairman said ’ - 8 : 
to provide and maintain the whcle Life-Boat Service. 
availabk it was essential that each works should instal the latest 
OVER 61,700 ovens SAVED. CH 
U 
’ 
rary Treasurer Secretary. 


| 
contracts which, under the terms of the agreement for sale to | 
Vickers, Armstrongs had been retained and completed by the TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
Company. 
had to be remembered that there had not yet been time to effect MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS Co 
must be provided by Vickers. During the past year the fusion with 
department at Elswick to the English Steel Corporation, a company Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
mdvance to it a sum up to half a million pounds for working A 
so that it might bo able to meet successfully the ever-growing | |} 
competition of foreign manufacturers, negotiations were aiready | 
taking place for the inclusion of other firms in the combine, and | || r a 
place would not materialize immediately. The reorganization of 
that in the caso of some foreign competitors financial assistance 

Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
and most. efi ient plant if they were to produce on a cornpetitive 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boat in 
were to keep up to date with tho latest methods of production. 
ast ye ; ‘tained contracts, &c., the 

p year, shenats 4 owing io the retained contracts, &c., that did | ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


ee : were, " ban Reduced return fares: May 31st 
Proceeding, the Chairman explained that in view of the critical 
times through which the industry was passing it was desirablo | HOLIDAY TOURS 
the economics which it was hoped to secure from the amalgamation 
policy which had been steadily pursued since the reorganization, Also to } th 
H 

ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG | 
Armstrong Whitworth and Co. had been comple ted, and in further- 
ance of the reorganization policy Vickers, Armstrongs had disposed 
which had been formed to consolidate the commercial steel! interests West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
of Vickers, Armstrongs and Cammell Laird and Co. In addition — - - - - 
capital. The formation of the new company afforded an oppor- Bo 
tunity ior placing that section of the steel industry in a position 
ultimately the English Steel Corporation should become a powerful 
unit. It could not, however, be stressed too strongly that the full 

4 \ * : ; 

the shops and other necessary changes would all occupy time, 5/- we need — contributions 5/- a 
and the ia benefit would not be apparent for two - three years. FIVE SHILLINGS | 
was offered by their respective Governments, but for their business, 
partic ‘ularly in connection with armaments, such help was not “ONE (IN A MILLION.” 

The I: itiun is supported solel; untar tributions, 
basis. The companies must be in a financial position both to replace 
such plant and also to set aside larger sums for obsolescence if they Will : 

your ill ? 
Vickers, Armstrongs, Ltd., had earned a’profit of £182,734 in the —_ — ae GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
not represent the true earning capacity. : oes Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W.C. 2. 
Speaking in regard to the future of the company, the Chairman ‘ 











pointed out that the success of Vickers, Armstrongs was dependent 
on the amount of armament orders available, without which they ( 
could not hope to earn profits. The progress of the stecl bustness to 0 
to be carried on by the English Steel Corporation might be slow at 
first during the period of reorganization, but ultimately, under { ‘ 











proper management, with the new plant which it was intended to THE HIBBER j JOURNAL i 
instal, and with the economies in production which would bo ” 
effected, it should hold its place in the front rank of British commer- , as - : 
cial undertakings i A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and ld., 
. ’ hi . 
FOUNDATIONS oF Successrcrn Fourure. im Philosophy. 
Tho process of rebuilding the fortunes of the company had been . [s 
a difficult one, and the task was not yet completed, but they had Edited by L. P. JACKS. 
laid the foundations of what they believed would be a successful | CONTENTS FOR APRIL. — 
future. if, in tho meantime, they could maintain, at least, the THE MIND OF JOHN BUNYAN. By Prrxcte {. BarLure. 
same rato of dividend and continue the profitable development of PROFESS¢ -¥ = DDINGTON ON * THE N A TU Re OF THE 
the enterprises upon which they had embarked, the shareholders PHYSIC WORLD,’ H.W. B. Joserm, M.A, 
should not be dissatisfied, as ultimately they would gain the benefit SES ASTS MP TED CONVE BSN. oF a ine J ENN s RE, M.A, 
of the rationelization of Vickers’ prime industries, which the directors REUNION—THE PRESENT SITUATION. _ Pca aariity 
were ondeavouring to carry out. The company might also claim we a ; ‘ By Rev. Canon R. B. Tottinton, D.D. 
to howe set an example in the process of industrial development ONE Ht eaten TEARS BA. } 


by the *ROFESSOR James Morrat . 
which was taking place. The so-called revolution in industry was FAITH4AND POETRY. ee, Oe “Ihy Mrs. OL\ a + ee 
but another stop in the evolution of production methods, which | THE RELIGION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, ; ; 
had gracually changed since tho days when one individual supplied | [| _ ,,. ep ey Rev. W. S. Crockett, D.D. 
the skill and the labour and himself produced the finished article, — 2 PRN M ae AN: A STUDY IN Hy iR11 a eiax, Kiwe, Nau 
which he sold direct to the customer. The amalgamation of like |} DESIRE AND AFFECTION. By Proressor : : Suecus. r" 
with like, the concentration of effort to secure greater efficienc y SIN AND ITS R EMEDY IN THE LIG H1 OF PSYC HOLOG ¥. ] 
and more economical production, the centralization of manufacture | |] _ By the Rev. Leonarp Hopcson, M.A. ep 
in larger units, all tended not merely to advance the interests of | |} so Age eee NES o* LABOU rm MENT y ." R, Leraapy, whi 
the company with which they were connected, but also to deve lop GREAT BRITA By Proressor J. W. Scott. 
the trade of the nation as a whole. They were sowing the seeds of SURVEY OF REC ‘: Nt 4 +4." OSOPHICAL LITERATURE. we 
a new industrial era, and although they might not reap the harvest EY EY Tees & Sawes Mices, 2.5.4. vit] 
Ss EYS »S ages 
irmmediately, he believed the time was not far distant when the | |} ee ene ee REV sg } 
changes in production methods and the advantages of co-operation 2/6 net. Annual Subscription 10/- (post free). 
would again give a satisfactory yield to those associated with ' th 
British industry. Applications from intending subscribers for a free specimen copy K 
He concluded by moving the adoption of the report and declara- aa ae Sen A cae PENN, 
tion of dividends. CONSTABLE & CO.. LTD im é 
The resolutions were adopted, and, the formal business having " : 
, » th sin ing F Ss ay 
been transected, the proceedings closed with the usual compli- 10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. ha 
mentary votos. 























